

















WAR’S URGENCIES 
helped produce this 
Sonotone with nearly 

doubled power! 
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ANY people who never before could 

M get power or comfort enough to 

use a hearing aid successfully now hear 
‘well with the Sonotone “600”! 


For this new Sonotone has double 
the power of any of our previous mod- 
els—reaching deeper than ever before 
into the valleys of hearing loss—and 
offering clearer, easier, farther hear- 
ing to millions of hearing aid users. 


From Sonotone’s war pro- 

duction of great quantities 

of midget tubes and head- 

sets came many of the 

secrets of this new power 

and its control. The 
Sonotone “600” hearing aid circuit is 
so sensitive and flexible that many now 
hear better with smaller batteries and 
volume halfway on. Its power can be 
matched more closely than ever before 
to the individual need— permitting use 
of full volume with comfort, to those 
who must have volume to 

S, hear. New war-born receiv- 
or ers reveal the color and 
character ofthe user’s voice, 


> his friends’ voices, all be- 


loved sounds! 


But to many, the greatest wonder of 
all is the new Bi-Focal Control, which 




















suppresses background din—permit- 
ting easy conversation and relaxation 
in crowds, traffic, office! 

Before you buy any hearing aid, see 
this wonderful new Sonotone “600”, 
and learn about Sonotone’s plan of in- 
telligent care for your hearing down 
through the years. 
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For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


Appraisal of the Silent Reading Abil- 
ities of Acoustically Handicapped 
Children, by Gladys S. Pugh 

’ Educators of the deaf have been follow- 
ing with keen interest the progress of Dr. 
Pugh’s study, which included schools in 
all sections of the country. This article 
is a brief abstract of the findings pre- 
sented in her dissertation. 


Good Books for Children’s Reading.... 
Parents and teachers often ask the Volta 
Bureau for lists of books for children. 
Two such lists are presented here, one 
through the kindness of Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, the other by courtesy of Miss 
Phyllis Southard, who teaches lip read- 
ing to the children of San Francisco. 


Have You Heard? A Notice of the As- 
sociation Summer Meeting................ 
Dr. C. D. O’Connor, President of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
Chairman of its committee on the Sum- 
mer Meeting, has assembled a strong 
group of sub-committees to insure the 
success of plans. The organizational out- 
line appears here. Next month, it is 
hoped, some of the outstanding features 
of the program will be ready for presen- 
tation. 


The Parents Discuss German Measles.... 
German measles, as a newly-discovered 
cause of deafness, is attracting wide at- 
tention as parents and physicians report 
more and more instances in which this 


apparently insignificant disease could 
have been responsible for a child’s 
handicap. 

Federal Aid to the Hearing Handi- 
capped, by Dorothy P. Polakoff........ 


Mrs. Polakoff, formerly a teacher in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf and more 
recently audiometrist for the health de- 
partment of the Washington, D. C., pub- 
lie schools, has assembled an important 
report on the various kinds of help of- 
fered by the U. S. government to adults 
and children handicapped in_ hearing. 
Tue Vota Review is glad to offer it as 
valuable reference material. 


Florida Work for Preschool Deaf Chil- 
dren 


With the help of an experienced teacher 
of the deaf, the Miami Society for the 
Hard of Hearing has conducted an educa- 
tional clinic to demonstrate possibilities 
in preschool work and to inaugurate a 
program in that community. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Gooder, by Althea Woodruff 
No more vivid or appealing story has 
come out of the recent war than this 
account, by a teacher of lip reading at 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, 
California, of one of her pupils. 


In Spite of All—Illumination, by Laura 
Dangbae THUG onc scicecsniebccksisesiinenesosensbavete 
Many readers remember with much plea- 
sure Mrs. Holt’s contributions to THE 
Vo.tta Review. It is a pleasure to wel- 
come her again, and to note that her 
story deals with a former teacher of lip 
reading, well known to the “Vota ReE- 
view Family.” 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
Molly’s fans will be sorry to know that 
she has been having a painful time with 
a badly sprained ankle. It has not af- 
fected her letter-writing activities, how- 
ever. As usual, she brings material from 
any point on the compass, though WSW 
(or is it SSW?) seems to have the pref- 
erence this time. 


Choosing the Right Hearing Aid, by 
Denison B. Hull 
With an engineering background, and 
both personal and professional experi- 
ence with hearing aids, Mr. Hull is well 
equipped to discuss a question recently 
presented from another angle. 


Lip Reading for Australian Veterans, 
by Dorothy Burne ..........0cccccccccsssseess 
As Welfare Officer in the Australian 
Women’s Army Service, Miss Burns was 
able to put to good use her training and 
experience in the field of defective hear- 
ing. 

War Time Research on Hearing Aids, A 
Release from Harvard and Central 
Institute 
The scientific results of the work in the 
military hospitals are just beginning to 
be reported. This brief release suggests 
important changes in future methods of 
selecting hearing aids. 


With the Lip Reading Class: Benvenuto 
Cellini, the Artist, by Jane B. Walker 
This is one of the collection of practice 
studies left by America’s most distin- 
guished teacher in the fields of both art 
and lip reading. 
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Appraisal of the Silent Reading Abilities 
of Acoustically Handicapped Children” 


By Guapys S. Pucn 


tendency to accept retardation in silent 

reading as a necessary concomitant of 
defective hearing rather than to accept the 
hypothesis that, through adequate utiliza- 
tion of the best known scientific procedures 
in a silent reading program, excessive 
retardation in silent reading may be pre- 
vented in numerous cases and reading may 
be the means of overcoming the severe 
language deficiencies which are frequently 
associated with deafness. 

After conducting a remedial reading 
program with deaf children and noting 
considerable progress, the writer became 
convinced from the resulting objective evi- 
dence that reading disabilities need not 
necessarily be associated with lack of nor- 
mal hearing acuity. Consequently a na- 
tional survey of the reading achievement 
of acoustically handicapped children was 
undertaken in order to determine the pres- 
ent status of the silent reading abilities of 
upper-grade deaf children. This survey 
was designed to include the extent of pu- 
pils’ retardation, the phases of most severe 
retardation, the extent to which pupils with 
severe or total hearing loss have become 
eficient in reading in spite of their handi- 
cap, and factors associated with reading 
achievement. 

Fifty-six residential and day schools lo- 
cated in all parts of the country agreed to 


[' the past there seems to have been a 





* An abstract of a study made by Miss Pugh in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Western Reserve 
University. 


participate in the study. The tests selected 
for the survey, the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Elementary Form A; the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate; and the Otis Quick-Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Test, Beta, were administered 
to all pupils who had attended school from 
seven to twelve years. 

Analysis of test results revealed an ex- 
tremely wide range of ability for each 
number of years in school, with consider- 
able variation in the median standard 
scores for various phases of silent reading 
as measured by the Iowa Test. For each 
number of years in school, some deaf chil- 
dren revealed no retardation in reading in 
comparison with the norms for hearing 
children who had attended school the same 
number of years. However, the medians 
for all groups of deaf pupils tended to be 
considerably lower than the medians for 
hearing children. 

The most severe retardation for deaf 
pupils was revealed in sentence meaning. 
All groups tended to be very low for this 
phase of reading and large numbers of 
pupils fell below the second-grade equiva- 
lent for hearing children. Severe retarda- 
tion was also revealed in word meaning al- 
though the medians for vocabulary for the 
various groups were somewhat nearer the 
norms for hearing children than were 
those for sentence meaning. There was a 
tendency for achievement in paragraph 
reading to exceed ability to secure mean- 
ing from separate words or from single 
sentences. The study-type skills, such as 
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alphabetizing and use of index, revealed 
the nearest approach to the norms for hear- 
ing children. 

In the comparison of deaf boys and deaf 
girls, there was rather strong indication 
that deaf girls are somewhat superior to 
deaf boys in silent reading abilities. 

In the comparison between day-school 
pupils and residential-school pupils, there 
was evidence of some superiority on the 
part of residential-school pupils. This find- 
ing is in disagreement with previous stud- 
ies which have found evidence of higher 
achievement on the part of day-school 
pupils, 

In an attempt to determine the possible 
causal factors affecting the status of read- 
ing achievement, an analysis was made of 
the association of reading ability and such 
factors as intelligence, interest in reading, 
attendance in a regular school (not a 
school for the deaf), the encouragement of 
language usage in the home, the amount 
of residual hearing, the age of the child 
at the time of occurrence of deafness, social 
adjustment, the presence of an additional 
physical disability, deaf parentage, and 
the use of a foreign language in the home. 

The study revealed a high correlation 
between reading achievement and _intelli- 
gence as measured by a verbal intelligence 
test, but low correlation between silent 
reading ability and the type of intelligence 
required for successful achievement on a 
performance or non-verbal type of intelli- 
gence test. 

High correlation was found between 
reading achievement and pupil interest in 
reading, indicating the vital importance of 
creating an interest in reading among deaf 
pupils. 

The encouragement of the use of lan- 
guage at home and reading ability were 
also positively correlated. 

A tendency was revealed for the most 
superior readers to have some residual 
hearing and to have lost their hearing at a 
somewhat more advanced age than the 
poor readers. For the entire group, how- 
ever, there was no evidence of high corre- 
lation between the age at time of onset 
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of deafness nor the amount of hearing and 
reading ability. 

The study indicated that children who 
have been admitted into school at or be. 
fore age six tend’ to become better readers 
than pupils who enter school later. 

There was evidence of positive relation. 
ship between attendance in a regular school 
and relatively good achievement in read. 
ing. 

No evidence was found indicating rela. 
tionship between a double physical dis. 
ability and low reading achievement. There 
was no indication that the children of deaf 
parents are poorer readers than pupils who 
have hearing parents, or that the use of a 
foreign language in the home is associated 
with reading disability. However, the num- 
bers of cases for the last two factors were 
insufficient to justify reliable conclusions, 

The large number of pupils included in 
the survey made it possible to set up tenta- 
tive norms for the various tests which were 
administered. By reference to these norms, 
teachers can compare the achievement of 
their individual pupils with the scores 
made by a relatively large number of deaf 
pupils who have attended school for the 
same number of years. This should serve 
as a stimulus to teachers to attempt to raise 
the reading levels of their average pupils 
at least to the median of the larger group 
and to raise the achievement of pupils who 
are recognized as having superior capacity 
to at least the upper quartile of the larger 
group. As more attention is given to spe- 
cific instruction in silent reading, these ten- 
tative norms should be shifted gradually 
to successively higher levels. 

There is no evidence in this study to 
warrant acceptance of the hypothesis that 
reading disability is an unavoidable con- 
comitant of deafness. There is proof, on 
the other hand, that deaf pupils can be- 
come competent readers. There is a chal- 
lenge to educators to plan programs which 
will assist larger numbers in attaining 

maximum accomplishment. 

Through the development of an interest 
in reading, the encouragement of the use 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Good Books for Children’s Reading 


garet Bodycomb, the Volta Bureau 

staff has had an opportunity to look 
through some of the books used in the pri- 
mary department at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf for seat work and sup- 
plementary reading. The following list, 
with brief annotations, may be of interest 
to teachers, as well as to parents who wish 
to supplement school work at home. Lists 
of work books for the intermediate and 
advanced grades are also given. 


Tete. Bo the courtesy of Miss Mar- 


Primary Seat Work 


First Days in School: John C. Winston 

Company, Philadelphia. 

Excellent for vocabulary. May be used 
two or three years. A beginner’s workbook 
based on five themes centered around the 
individual child: The Child Himself; His 
Family; His Home; His Rides—The Farm 
—His Pets; His School—Safety—His Toys. 
Large colored cutouts; boy and girl dolls, 
with clothes; large pictures for coloring; 
smaller pictures to be used for vocabulary 
building. The teachers print names of the 
objects on small cards, to be kept in en- 
velopes, according to the page numbers of 


the book. 


Bob and Jane—Merton McCall Readers: 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 

Not too difficult for first year class. Large 
pictures, with key words and _ phrases. 
Pages of smaller pictures for silent read- 
ing, with test lessons. 

My Progress Book in Arithmetic—I : Amer- 
ican Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

There are six books in this series. Num- 
ber 1 may be used with first year primary 
pupils. Counting, reading and writing 
numbers to 10. Seeing groups of objects 
in regular patterns up to 6 and 7. Num- 
bers in a series to 10. Understanding the 
relationship of addition and subtraction 
combinations of numbers to 10 and their 
use in concrete situations. Reading and 
writing numbers horizontally and vertically. 


Progress Books in Reading: American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
Happy Playmates; Friends and Pets. 

These are books one and two of a series. 

Text workbooks. Good for vocabulary 

building. Plenty of repetition. 

Nip the Bear; Red Deer, the Indian 
Boy. Diagnostic reading workbooks, with 
achievement tests. The directions are diff- 
cult for a deaf child to follow. 


Think and Do—Basic Readers. Scott, 
Foresman Co., New York, New York. 
Think and Do Book—Pre-Primer, to ac- 

company We Look and See; We Work 

and Play; We Come and Go. Work books 
related to the content of the readers, but 
reaching beyond them and presenting new 
ideas. The exercises require of the child 
more than the mechanical responses of the 

“busy work” type. Each new word is pre- 

sented in many different ways in order 

that a broad grasp of its meaning or mean- 
ings may be secured. 

Think and Do Book, to accompany Fun 
with Dick and Jane. Work book using all 
the words used in the Basic Pre-primers, 
and introducing new ones. Reading unit 
built around “family fun.” 

Champion Seatwork: Champion Publishing 
Company, 612 N. 2d Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Reading and Vocabulary for Beginners, 
No. R11. Follows R10. Many of the words 
vocabulary development, to help familiarize 
beginners with a basic vocabulary, through 
association of pictures with printed words. 

Reading and Vocabulary for Grade I, 
No. R1i. Follows R10. Many of the words 
used in Reading for Beginners have been 
carried over to this book. In addition, 
more words, carefully selected from an 
analysis of six well known First Readers, 
have been introduced. 


Mother Hubbard Seat Work Cupboard: 
E. M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 
Reading Shelf No. 1; Reading Shelf No. 
2—Very good for primary department. 
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Better quality of paper than the average 
workbook, so print stands out with espe- 
cial clearness. Total vocabulary consists 
of 145 words, including plurals, posses- 
sives and ing forms, 87 of which are found 
in the first 500 of the Gates Primary Word 
List; 31 in the second 500; 10 in the third 
500. Tests provided with each unit of 
work. 

Reading Shelf A: Getting Ready to Read 
(for third year deaf children); Getting 
Ready for Numbers (for fourth year deaf 
children). Both colored and black and 
white pictures. Good, clear print. 

Other books may be found in catalogues 
42 and 43 of the Plymouth Press, 1701— 
9 West 74th Street, Chicago, Ill. Note 
especially Projects in Reading, Pages 3, 
Zo, 2. 


Intermediate Work Books 


Progress Books: American Education Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 

My Progress Book in Reading—Grades 

II and III. 

My Progress Book in English—Grades 

II and III. 

Right Things to Do: A. J. Nystrom Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Right Things to Do for Health and 

Growth—Grades II and III. 

W ork Books in Reading and English: Laid- 
law Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Essentials of Everyday English—Grades 

III, IV and V. 

Arithmetic Readiness—Grade II. 
Lennes Test & Practice Pads in Arith- 

metic—Grades II, III and IV. 

Arithmetic Work Books: The John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia. 

The New Curriculum Work in Arithme- 

tic—Grades II, III, IV and V. 

Meaning and Practice in Arithmetic— 


Grades III, IV and V. 


Advanced Work Books 
_ English 
Building Good Language Habits: Charles 


Merrill Co. 
Essentials of Everyday English: Laidlow 
Brothers. 
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Individual Corrective English: McCor- 
mick-Mathers Co. 

Language Readiness: Follett Publishing 
Company. 

Making Sense: Scott-Foresman Co. 

Plain Way English: McCormick-Mathers 
Company. 

Practice Steps in English: Macmillan Co. 

Self-Help Language Lessons: Follett 
Publishing Co. 


Reading 
Standard Test Lessons: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
Study Period Exercises: Laidlow Bros. 
Study Period Projects: Laidlaw Bros. 


Arithmetic 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic: Laid- 
low Brothers. 
Meaning and Practice in Arithmetic: J. 
C. Winston Co. 
My Workbook in Arithmetic: Harter 
Publisher. 


New Progress in Arithmetic: Macmillan 
Company. 
Self-Help 


Company. 


Arithmetic: Scott-Foresman 





GOOD STORIES FOR LIP READING 


The following list of children’s picture 
books was submitted by Miss Phyllis 
Southard, of San Francisco. Miss South- 
ard and other teachers have found them 
very adaptable for story telling in the teach- 
ing of lip reading to children. 


Primary 


Billy and Blaze: C. W. Anderson: Mac- 
millan °36. 

Blaze and the Gypsies: C. W. Anderson: 
Macmillan °36. 

Black Cat and the Tinker’s Wife: M. 
Baker: Dodd-Mead ’23. 


Five Chinese Brothers: C. Bishop: Cow- 


ard McCann ’38. 

Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins: E. 
Brown: MacMillan ’33. 

The Little House: V. Lee Burton: 
Houghton 738. 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Have You Heard? 
The Summer Meeting 


Lexington School, New York 
JUNE 24-28, 1946 





SUMMER MEETING COMMITTEE—1946 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR, Chairman 


Margaret Bodycomb Mrs. Helen S. Lane 
Charles A. Bradford 
Daniel T. Cloud 

Sam B. Craig 

John Yale Crouter 
Mrs. Ruth L. Gahman 
Mildred A. Groht 
Elbert A. Gruver 


Mary C. New 

Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Frank H. Reiter 
Harris Taylor 
Josephine Timberlake 
Olive A. Whildin 


SUMMER MEETING SUB-COMMITTEES 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Grace E. Macdonald, Chairman 


Ethel D. Murray 
Mrs. Clarence D. O’Connor 


RECEPTION 


Mrs. Ruth Watson, Chairman 


Isabelle Bernstein 
Mrs. Maud Cagle 
Bertha Cortese 
Evelyn Davis 
Lenore Fleischman 
Phyllis Freck 

Mrs. Sophie French 
Margaret Niederauer 
Dr. Edwin Nies 
Mrs. Annie Plapinger 
Mrs. Edith Rosen 
Mrs. Helene Taras 
Marguerite Stoner 
Virginia Wiehn 
Helen Woodward 


EXHIBITS 
Books and Materials 
Josephi B tt, Chairman 





Mrs. Mary Bialo 
Mrs. Anne Olma 
Mildred Smith 

Mrs. Margaret Wood 


Hearing Aids 
Agnes Dick Ness, Chairman 


Vena Ewing 
Elizabeth Dury 


PUBLICITY AND INFORMATION 


Mrs. Dorothy Kraft, Chairman 


Mrs. Anita Cort 
Grace Donnald 
Barbara Dutemple 
Mildred Osgood 
Harriette Silverstein 
Martha Teichholtz 
Mrs. Madge McKee 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Jessie R. Warren, Chairman 


Mrs. Ann Edelburg 
June Ennis 

Mrs. Mabel Monsalve 
Lillian Mucciolo 
Mildred O’Neal 


PARENTS 


Mrs. Frances Scharfman, Chairman 


Mrs, H. Appelbaum 
John Gammie 

Mrs. Dagmar Hank 
Mrs. Josephine Kaufman 
Mrs. John Martin 

Mrs. Constance Nelson 
Mrs. B. Peck 

Mrs. Mary Scott 

Mrs. Camilla Shuart 


REGISTRATION AND REPORTING 


Josephine Miller, Chairman 


Colette Emin 

R. Mildred Groht 
Laurette Kobre 

Mrs. Lucille McB. Miller 
Veronica O'Neill 
Rosalind Sommers 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
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The Parents Discuss German Measles 


similarities which run through these 

letters—children who are little bundles 
of nervous energy; who are not at all con- 
cerned about food, in fact, would rather go 
without it than bother to feed themselves; 
slender children, naturally, as a conse- 
quence of their .lack of interest in eating. 

Another noticeable feature in the letters 
is the failure of some parents and phys- 
icians to consider German measles as a 
cause of the deafness. That is not to be 
wondered at, for it is only in very recent 
vears that articles have begun to appear in 
medical journals and other publications 
calling attention to this hitherto unsus- 
pected cause. 


A Well Informed Mother 


I was thrilled to see the article about 
German measles in the VoLta REvIEw, be- 
cause so many people (doctors too!) have 
tactfully told me that I did not know what 
I was talking about when I would tell them 
that German measles was the cause of my 
baby’s deafness. I think it is deplorable 
that so few people know about the danger 
of this disease. I caught it from my own 
sister at home—and it could so easily have 
been avoided! 

I have talked to several mothers of deaf 
children at my home, who admitted to me 
that they had had German measles in the 
early months of their pregnancy, but they 
were amazed that it might have caused 
their babies’ deafness. One such mother 
pooh-poohed the idea, saying that her son. 
now grown and apparently totally deaf. 
had had a very slight case of infantile 
paralysis when he was about a year old— 
so slight, in fact, that they “didn’t even 
know when he had it,” but that he was 
“‘fussy” one summer so they decided that 
that is what it must have been, and that 
that must have caused his deafness. I know 
that her son was born deaf from German 
measles, but of course I didn’t argue with 
her about it. Other mothers had figured 


| T IS especially interesting to note the 


out similarly vague reasons, in their utter 
bewilderment as to the cause of their chil- 
dren’s deafness. None of them believed 
that their children had been born deaf— 
they all thought they had acquired deaf- 
ness during their infancy, or before they 
were two years old. Those who did suspect 
it probably wouldn’t say so anyway, for 
fear people would think deafness heredi- 
tary in their family! , 

I would like very much to be kept posted 
on any developments which your February 
questionnaire may lead to. Naturally I am 
more than interested in any findings which 
may come out of it. Thank you for the 
opportunity of adding my bit to aid in this 
important study. 


Mrs. S. L. M. 
An Exceptionally Active Child 


Prillanne was born deaf, the cause be- 
ing German measles which I had during 
the third month of pregnancy. She seems 
to hear certain sounds such as her dog’s 
bark, whistles, bells and loud clapping of 
hands, which is a most encouraging sign. 
She is noisy and uses her voice well. 

Before my marriage I was a kindergarten 
teacher for five years. I have my B.S. de- 
gree from Columbia University with Nur- 
sery School, Kindergarten and Primary as 
my major field. With this background I 
am indeed fortunate and know that I can 
do a great deal for my daughter. 

We have started the Tracy Clinic Course 
and I am pleased with Prillanne’s progress. 
It is slow, of course, but as I look back on 
my notes I see a great improvement. She 
is becoming increasingly more aware of 
lip movements and understands a few sim- 
ple commands and words. 

She is an exceptionally active child. At 
first it was very difficult to have her sit and 
concentrate at all. After a month of grad- 
ual work and much patience, we have 
worked up to fifteen minutes, which I feel 
is long enough for any two-year-old to sit 
and work at a time. 
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She is very interested in color, picture, 
and shape matching, imitating motions and 
all the many other things which we do. 
Throughout the day we talk to her about 
each thing she does and now she is noticing 
our lips and recognizing that when we talk 
the motions mean something. 

I feel that she should learn to be as self 
sufficient as is possible for a two-year-old. 
Therefore she has been taught to hang up 
her clothes on her own clothes pole, to put 
her shoes away, brush her teeth and to 
put her toys away. I try to give her jobs to 
do around the house such as dusting, help- 
ing with the beds, and breaking the string 
beans into small pieces for dinner. Of 
course she is not a perfectionist in any of 
these duties but she is learning constantly 
to be more independent. She is also de- 
veloping a sense of security and helpful- 
ness at the same time. 

Today I visited the Lexington School for 
the Deaf in New York City. It was the 
first school for the deaf which I had visited 
and I profited enormously by it. Miss Mary 
New, the assistant principal, who is also 
in charge of the Nursery School, was most 
kind and very generous with her time. I 
visited classes from the three-year-old group 
through the 8-9-year-old group and thus re- 
ceived a good idea of the progress made 
and type of work each group was doing. 

I plan to attend the parents group at the 
School each week. I am amazed at all the 
possibilities opening to me in the last 
three months. 


—Mrs. E. A. R. 


Food Holds No Allurement 

Our whole family is going to the uni- 
versity. My husband and I are back to 
where we left off before the war when we 
were carefree graduate students of physics. 
Here at school there is a speech clinic and 
a school for teachers of the deaf. Miss 
Dunn, one of the professors, has taken the 
time to give Lyle Bernard special lessons 
once a day from nine-thirty to ten-thirty. 
It is such a relief to have some one who 
knows how to give me help. I have felt 
stumped when I’ve tried to teach him. 
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We too, have been getting the Tracy Clin- 
ic lessons. Bernard and I have had a lot of 
fun playing with the wools and matching 
pictures, but I had no success at getting his 
attention to my face for more than a fleet- 
ing glance. He has only been going to the 
Clinic for a week now but already I notice 
a big improvement. Every morning we all, 
including little sister, Mary Ann, who is 
nine months old, climb in the car and are 
off for the morning. Mary sleeps while 
Bernard has his lessons. Incidentally, she 
is a fast one, already talking in sentences 
and running around. 

It was nice to hear from you again so 
soon, Mrs. R., and I like to hear about your 
little girl, who is in many ways like my 
little boy. He, too, has at least some hear- 
ing and will turn around and look if we call 
him loud enough. I have been told by 
Sister Teresa Vincent, in Pittsburgh at 
DePaul, that he hears frequencies of high 
and low pitch, but does not seem to respond 
to the intermediate ones to which speech 
belongs. 

Speaking of German measles of the moth- 
er while carrying the baby, I wonder how 
far its effects are reaching as a possible 
cause of deafness. This is a subject on 
which I would like to hear a lot more. I, 
too, had German measles during the third 
month of pregnancy and I’ve talked to an 
obstetrician and a pediatrician in Boston, 
and to an otologist here in Ann Arbor. 
They seem not to believe this could pos- 
sibly be a cause. But if it is, certainly 
these men and other foremost doctors like 
them should be taking preventive measures 
against the occurrence of German measles 
in the pregnant mother. I know 
literature on the effect of German measles 
has been published in the Medical Journals. 
Oh, I get so mad! 

My little boy has just turned two. I have 
trouble getting him to eat, so he, too, is 
slender. He is a smart little thing, with a 
wonderful memory for where things belong 
and how to do his sense training lessons. 
He tries hard to say a few words, like bye, 
here, and thank you. Only I would know 


some 
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what he means. His no, however, is quite 
plain. Right now he is singing himself 
to sleep in his crib. He has a lovely voice, 
except for an inhuman scream he can put 
on once in a while, and which doesn’t seem 
to bother him in the least. I sometimes 
think his hearing is improving, although 
1 know very well that he can’t hear ordi- 
nary conversation. 


Mrs. L. T. 


Physicians Blame Mumps 

My little girl, Roberta, is seven years 
old. She will be eight in February. Ro- 
berta has four older brothers and sisters, 
twin sisters in the second year of college 
and one brother a senior in high and the 
other a junior in high. With that size of 
family you can see why Christmas vacation 
time is a mad rush with little time for 
mother to do much thinking about any- 
thing except food! We have the kind of 
home and also the kind of family that is 
constantly having someone here for meals, 
for the night, or for a few days. Roberta 
has grown up with a gang around. 

I, too, had German measles during the 
first few months of pregnancy, but the doc- 
tors seemed to feel that the mumps that 
Roberta had just before she was two was 
the cause of her lack in hearing. We 
thought that she heard up until the time 
when she was a little over two, then we 
were not sure but could get no doctor to 
say it was deafness. They all seemed to 
feel we babied her too much and didn’t 
make it necessary for her to talk. The 
words she had used became very slurred 
and some of them she lost all together. The 
Christmas before she was three, I felt cer- 
tain it was deafness. A musical cradle 
meant nothing. Still the family doctor said 
no, it couldn’t be lack of- hearing, but I 
began another round with doctors and did 
find one who quite definitely said it was 
deafness and told me just to wait until 
fall and come back and he would help me 
place her in a school somewhere. It was 
then only May and I felt too much time 
had been wasted. So I went back to the 
pediatrician who had given me so much 
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help and he immediately phoned for an 
appointment for Roberta and me with the 
speech therapist at the curative workshop. 
A new world opened up for our whole 
family. We all did our part and Roberta 
had lessons every day all summer at the 
workshop. The teacher also taught me 
how to help Roberta and I worked with 
her at home, hours at a time, as she made 
a game of everything and was so happy 
to learn and seemed to understand right 
from the first that it was her special need. 

In the fall, we had lessons only three 
times per week and the next summer only 
twice a week, but I did work with her at 
home; in fact I was with her constantly 
and though she didn’t always say every- 
thing for me, she did learn how to read 
lips and understand me, and how to say 
enough that we could get along so much 
better. And no more of the temper tan- 
trums for lack of expression! 


Mrs. H. S. 
Another Slender Child 


Kent, who will be three years old in 
April, was born deaf, and, as far as we 
know, has little or no hearing. He seems 
to respond when we talk into his ear 
through a cardboard tube, but it is hard 
to know whether he hears or just gets vibra- 
tions. I had German measles during my 
second month of pregnancy and I, too, 
have been told by doctors that it wouldn’t 
cause Kent’s deafness. However, it is hard 
for me to believe that so many cases of 
the same type could be mere coincidence. 
I do know one doctor personally who has 
done considerable research on the subject 
and he feels his findings prove quite con- 
clusively that measles during pregnancy 
do affect the child. His wife had a similar 
experience and her baby was born both 
deaf and blind! 

Kent is a very slender child and eats next 
to nothing. In fact, he is just small all 
over, and I’ve grown quite weary of hav- 
ing people tell me “My, but he’s tiny for 
his age!” He has always been healthy and 
is very, very active so his size doesn’t both- 
er us. 
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He, too, prefers playing with older chil- 
dren and the youngsters around us here 
are very good with him. He is an extreme- 
ly independent little person and _ resents 
help when he doesn’t ask for it. I still have 
a time getting him to hold my hand to cross 
the street. 

We have just finished the Tracy Clinic 
course, and both Kent and I got a lot out 
of it. He did very well with the sense 
training exercises, but getting him to re- 
main still long enough for formal speech 
reading was a struggle. That seems to be 
characteristic of a number of the young- 
sters. He enjoyed and did well, the color 
work and matching games, and did splen- 
didly with jig-saw puzzles. He can now put 
together a twenty-four piece puzzle. 

Each day we seem to see Kent’s under- 
standing grow. He understands more and 
more of what we say to him, but I think 
a lot of it is association of ideas rather than 
specific lip reading. Mrs. Montague tells 
me however, that lip reading consists large- 
ly of recognizing whole thoughts rather 
than individual words. 

Kent is by no means a model of perfec- 
tion! He has naughty spells, and often de- 
liberately does something which he knows 
is wrong. I will be glad when he has enough 
understanding so I can explain to him why 
he must or must not do certain things. 


Mrs. G. M. 


A Bundle of Restless Energy 

By way of introduction, I will say that 
our family consists of my husband, my 
mother, myself and J. D., who is twenty- 
seven months old. Apparently he was born 
deaf. The doctors gave no cause. The 
auditory nerve just did not develop fully. 
I, too, had German measles when I was 
two months pregnant and it hardly seems 
coincidental that there are so many cases. 
In a get-together meeting of five mothers 
and their deaf children in this city, four 
mothers said they had had German measles. 

I knew definitely that J. D. was deaf 
when he was one and a half years old and 
I had not the slightest idea where to turn. 
I wrote to the State School for the Deaf 
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and was referred to the Volta Bureau. 
Then I also learned of the Society for the 
Hard of Hearing and found that they were 
starting a preschool class for the deaf two 
days a week. We hope it will graduate into 
a daily routine. I have just started the 
John Tracy Clinic course and I fill in the 
other days with this. 

As far as J. D. himself is concerned, he is 
just a bundle of restless energy, on the go 
from morn till night as fast as he can. 
There is no time for such a thing as a rock- 
ing or a look at a magazine or a picture 
book. 

He is a sturdy but slender child. He has 
never cared for food and will not feed him- 
self too regularly. 

We know that J. D. is not completely 
deaf, for if we speak loudly he will turn and 
look and any loud noise attracts his atten- 
tion. Since he has been attending school 
he seems to hear more. This may be due 
to the use of earphones which we have 
attached to our radio for him and to the 
use of the earphones at the school. 

He plays constructively. Since he was 
a year old he has put rings on spokes and 
soon after that he was putting caps on 
bottles. His memory is twice as good as 
my own. He needs only to see or do some- 
thing once to remember it. But he is so 
full of restless energy that it is very difh- 
cult to work with him and he has not fully 
grasped the idea of watching our lips. He 
does understand no and come here. He 
does fairly well at color and picture match- 
ing but he will have nothing to do with 
blowing out a candle. 

J. D. loves other children but too many 
at a time excite him and he becomes almost 
hysterical at times. The children in this 
neighborhood are mostly older than he 
but they are very good to him. He isn’t 
afraid of anyone or anything, although 
sometimes a little shy at first. 

Like Kent, J. D. is a very poor sleeper, 
occasionally lying awake at night for hours. 
One good thing, he rarely cries so he does 
not keep the whole household awake. 

Mrs. B. A. 
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Federal Aid to the Hearing Handicapped 


By Dorotny P. PoLaKoFF 


Aid to Children 


T is not singular that aid for the hear- 
| ing handicapped in the United States 

came first in the form of education. 
Nor is it strange that the first schools for 
the deaf in America were privately insti- 
tuted, followed later, as the need grew 
greater, by State schools. The original 
entrance of the Federal Government into 
this province was by an act of the Con- 
gress which was not functioning in its 
usual role as a national law-making body 
but in its role as legislative body for the 
District of Columbia. This early Act and 
supplementary Acts which followed close- 
ly thereafter constitute the only Federal 
legislation devoted specifically to the deaf. 
Subsequent laws and regulations pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the handicapped have 
been general, and by inclusion or impli- 
cation have applied to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 

In 1857 the Federal Government, by Act 
of Congress, incorporated the Columbia 
Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind, for children who 
are residents of the District of Columbia. 
Provision was made for maintenance and 
tuition of the indigent deaf pupils from the 
District of Columbia to be paid for by 
the Treasury of the United States. This 
was the first federal legislation in behalf 
of the deaf, despite the fact that it was 
for purely local purposes for the District 
of Columbia. In 1864, Congressional Act 
authorized the school to grant college de- 
grees, and by act of March 2, 1867, deaf 
students from the States and Territories 
were admitted to the collegiate department 
of the institution at the expense of the 
United States. . 

Congress has provided funds each year 
for the support of Gallaudet College, for 
erection and upkeep of buildings and care 
of the grounds. Requests for United States 


appropriations must be made through the 
Federal Security Administration; and the 
final granting of scholarships for students 
must be approved by the Federal Security 
Administrator. All activities and expendi- 
tures must be reported annually to him, 
also. 

For over sixty years, following estab- 
lishment of scholarship appropriation for 
admission of students to Gallaudet College, 
nothing had been undertaken federally to 
assist children with hearing handicaps un- 
til passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. 

The Social Security Act, approved by 
the 74th Congress on August 14, 1935, 
made grants for services to crippled chil- 
dren. This service is entirely state-operat- 
ed, but prior to receiving Federal funds, 
the state must furnish approved and de- 
tailed plans for proposed programs. Sec- 
tion 511, following, stipulated the amount 
of appropriation to be granted and the 
purposes to be served by such grant: 


For the purpose of enabling each State to ex- 
tend and improve (especially in rural areas and 
in areas suffering from severe economic distress) , 
as far as practicable under the conditions in 
such State, services for locating crippled chil- 
dren, and for providing medical, surgical, cor- 
rective, and other services and care, and fa- 
cilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, and after- 
care, for children who are crippled or who are 
suffering from conditions which lead to crip- 
pling, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the sum of 
$2,850,000. The sums made available under 
this section shall be used for making payments 
to States which have submitted, and had ap- 
proved by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
State plans for such services. 


As amended in 1939, it authorizes $3,870,- 
000 for the purposes stated above. 

The term “crippled children” has been 
variously interpreted, and there has been 
departure from what we ordinarily under- 
stand it to mean, namely the orthopedically 
handicapped. Groups other than the or- 
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thopedically handicapped have been in 
some instances beneficiaries under the 
crippled children’s provision, but available 
services and aid would be more clearly 
defined if terminology were amended to 
read “physically handicapped children” in 
lieu of the narrow term “crippled.” This 
has been taken into account in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, S.1050, to be known 
as the “Social Security Amendments of 
1945,” which stipulates under Part 2, Sec. 
S11: 


Services for locating crippled or otherwise 
physically handicapped children, and for pro- 
viding medical, surgical, corrective, and other 
services and care, and facilities for diagnosis, 
hospitalization, and aftercare, for children who 
are crippled or otherwise physically handicapped 
or who are suffering from conditions which lead 
to crippling, and to develop more effective meas- 
ures for carrying out the purposes of this part of 
this title, including demonstrations and the train- 
ing of personnel for State and local crippled 
children’s services, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this 
part of this title. 


Insofar as hard of hearing children are 
concerned, there are two programs oper- 
ating currently with crippled children’s 
funds, authorized by the Social Security 
Act. These are not state-wide programs. 
but are localized in one community in each 
of the two states of Maryland and Connec- 
ticut. Prevention of deafness, early discov- 
ery of hearing loss and treatment of incip- 
ient ear conditions form the keystone of 
any conservation of hearing program. Un- 
der the federally-approved setups, provi- 
sion is made for large-scale screening for 
case-finding purposes; for diagnosis and 
medical and surgical treatment; for guid- 
ance of parents and teachers in handling 
hearing handicapped children; for class- 
room adjustment and additional special 
education which may include some or all of 
the following: advantageous seating, lip 
reading instruction, speech, voice and auric- 
ular training, and the use of hearing aids. 
All of these advantages are provided for 
the purpose of helping the hard of hearing 
child remain in a normal school and social 
cnvironment. 
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This is not a new idea in aid for hearing 
handicapped children. It has been in prac- 
tice in some states and communities for 
some time. Federal recognition of the need 
and support of it are new, however, since 
passage of the Social Security Act. Prog- 
ress has been slow for numerous reasons, 
among which are the variations in inter- 
pretation placed upon the provisions of the 
Act by different states, and fear of federal 
control. As federally-supported state pro- 
grams are successfully operated in test 
situations, the case for them will become 
more widely recognized and better appre- 
ciated. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, in testifying before the 
Labor Subcommitiee to Investigate Aid to 
the Physically Handicapped on November 
29, 1944, said, “We think that a program 
for maternal and child health and crippled 
children could be related to an over-all 
program of health insurance if that should 
be adopted, and medical care supported in 
part by general tax funds. But all of it 
depends upon the extent to which we are 
really going to take seriously our job of 
health services to the people.” 

Miss Lenroot’s expressed hope may be 
realized if the second Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill previously mentioned becomes law. 
If and when such a bill or its counterpart 
should become law, it is provided that med- 
ical service shall become available to the 
general public under the Medical and Hos- 
pitalization title. By such a provision, spe- 
cialist services and necessary hospitaliza- 
tion will be within the reach of people suf- 
fering from ear trouble; this will be a 
great step in the prevention of deafness. 
Hearing aids, under the provision for spe- 
cial appliances, would also become avail- 
able. Grants-in-aid under such a social wel- 
fare act would be made available for fur- 
ther research and study into the causes of 
deafness. Money might also become avail- 
able to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who wish to become engaged in the 
preventive or rehabilitative phases of as- 
sistance to those who otherwise might be 
potentially handicapped. 





Aid to Adults 


Federal aid for the hard of hearing adult 
came into being during World War I when 
men whose auditory acuity had been af- 
fected in the armed forces were given re- 
habilitation services at the Army center at 
Cape May, New Jersey. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration took up where the Army left 
off, and the peak load of rehabilitants did 
not come until five years after the end of 
the war. At about the time the Veterans’ 
program was in full swing, legislation was 
adopted for rehabilitation of the civilian 
physically handicapped. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and constituent state rehabilitation agen- 
cies, came into existence by passage of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920, 
which provided “for the promotion of vo- 
cational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return 
to civilian employment.” A_ series of 
amendments to this act, passed on July 6, 
1943, as Public Law 113 of the 78th Con- 
gress, broadened the scope of services avail- 
able to all disabled persons “having an 
employment handicap which can be com- 
pensated by the authorized services of re- 
habilitation with reasonable anticipation of 


permanent employment.” 
Section 10 of Public Law 113 defines 
eligibility as follows: 


(a) The term ‘vocational rehabilitation’ and 
the term “rehabilitation services” means any 
service necessary to render a disabled individual 
fit to engage in a remunerative occupation; and 


(b) The term “war disabled civilian” means— 
(1) Any civilian (except a person who is paid 
by the United States, or any department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality thereof, for services as a 
civilian defense worker) disabled while serving 
at any time after December 6, 1941, and prior 
to the termination of the present war as de- 
clared by Presidential proclamation or concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. . 


(2) Any civilian disabled while serving at any 
time after December 6, 1941, and prior to the 
termination of the present war as so declared 
as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel 
owned or chartered by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, or the War Shipping Administration, or 
operated under charter from such Commission 
or Administration; but no individual shall be 
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considered to be a war disabled civilian unless 
he is disabled as a result of disease or injury, 
or aggravation of a preexisting disease or in- 
jury, incurred in line of duty during such period, 
not due to his own misconduct.” 


This is a Federal-State program of assist- 
ance to the handicapped of employable age 
in which the Federal government assumes 
all State administrative costs and the costs 
of vocational guidance, counseling and 
placement. The costs of all other services 
given the disabled are shared equally by 
Federal and State governments. These may 
include medical and/or surgical treatment, 
physical and occupational therapy, finan- 
cial assistance for maintenance during 
training, and prosthesis. Medical, surgical, 
and psychiatric care, hospitalization, pros- 
thetic appliances, and maintenance are ren- 
dered only upon the establishment of in- 
ubility of the applicant to pay. All other 
services are rendered at public expense, 
without reference to financial need. 

The most significant of the broadened 
provisions permits use of Federal funds for 
physical restoration so that the disabled 
may approximate as nearly as possible nor- 
mal work capacity, thereby giving added 
impact to the rehabilitation axiom, “Never 
train around a disability that can be reme- 
died.” The expense for services for war- 
disabled civilians (including Merchant Ma- 
rine) is 100% reimbursible to the state 
from federal funds. As in other Federal 
State programs, federal funds are available 
only for federally-approved programs. 


All of the services provided are handled 
by case-workers in State Vocational Re- 
habilitation offices who draw upon knowl- 
edge and information that has been gath- 
ered by the United States Public Health 
Service, and seek cooperation from the 
local United States Employment Service 
office for placement opportunities after 
which vocational diagnoses and client con- 
sultations determine what the vocational 
objective is. 

The hard of hearing, of whom there are 
estimated to be upwards of ten million in 
the United States, are eligible for rehabili- 
tation services under this Act. Their physi- 
cal disability is frequently accompanied by 
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emotional and psychiatric symptoms which 
together cause a double vocational handi- 
cap. The psychiatric and case work serv- 
ices are as important to this group of 
handicapped as the vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement; and 
as essential as lip reading, correction for 
defective speech, voice training and the 
hearing aid which are available by provi- 
sion of the Act. Medical diagnosis and 
prognosis, degree of hearing acuity, and 
amenability to treatment are factors which 
determine advisability of giving prosthesis. 
Lip reading instruction, however, needs no 
such predeterminants. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation facilities 
for the deaf are far more limited in scope 
than for the hard of hearing, due to the 
very nature of the handicap. Medical or 
surgical treatment to alleviate the condi- 
tion of total, or almost total, deafness is 
non-existent. Totality makes a hearing aid 
useless. Voice and speech correction are 
possible. but if optimum results have not 
been produced during the regular schooling 
period. then it is impracticable to under- 
take such a task to increase employability. 
Psychiatric symptoms, often found in the 
hard of hearing, are less prevalent among 
the deaf. Vocational guidance, training 
and placement opportunities are somewhat 
more restricted than for the hard of hear- 
ing whose speech and measure of residual 
hearing permits greater latitude of job 
choice. Lipreading often helps materially 
and if this skill has not been learned in 
school. then it may be given as part of 
training for the job. along with the spe- 
cific job skill. 


United States Employment Service 


Manpower shortages, created by drafting 
of men into the armed services and by in- 
creased employment needs due to expand- 
ed production for war, forced upon em- 
ployers recognition of the abilities of the 
physically handicapped who had thereto- 
fore been shunned in large measure. Fed- 
eralization of the state employment agen- 
cies into the United States Employment 
Service. which was incorporated under the 
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War Manpower Commission, contributed 
much to increased employment of the han- 
dicapped. For this group which needed as- 
sistance in finding its place in industry, 
the U. S. E. S. developed a selective place- 
ment program. 

A large percentage of the handicapped 
have been handled in the usual stream of 
operations. It follows, therefore, that when 
no problem existed to complicate the ad- 
justment of the individual in a job, that 
no special service need have been accord- 
ed. Where there has been apparent diffi- 
culty in adjustment, specialized service be- 
came necessary. Mr. K.* Vernon Banta. 
principal employment specialist for the 
handicapped, War Manpower Commission, 
outlined the types of problems which indi- 
cated need of selective placement services 
as follows: 


(1) Need to change or modify an occupation 
because of newly acquired disability, (2) no 
significant work experience as a basis for place- 
ment, (3) will meet with difficulty in securing 
employer acceptance because of a disability, (4) 
need for special care in placement to insure job 
which wil! not aggravate a disability or result 
in undue hazard to self or fellow workmen, and 
(5) need for services of another agency for 
training or other preparation before individual 
can or should be placed. 


The handicapped section of U. S. E. S. 
developed a job analysis technique and 
physical demands analysis technique. The 
former is for determination of needs for 
various physical activities on a job, the 
latter for the purpose of appraising the 
capacities of the handicapped person. They 
have purposely not developed any lists of 
occupations for the various types of handi- 
capped, since they recognize the fact that 
the handicapped must be regarded on an 


.individual basis. To develop a list on an 


occupational basis is to restrict rather than 
to expand a “disabled” person’s opportuni- 
ties, 

After a suitable and acceptable occupa- 
tion has been determined by interview, 
counseling and test, the same training tech- 
niques have been employed as for any 
other trainee. Where physical restoration, 
prosthetic aid or other rehabilitative meas- 
ures are indicated, the hearing handicapped 
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person may be referred to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation office. 


What About the Future? 


“Selling” the hearing handicapped to 
employers is one of the greatest services 
this agency has performed during the war. 
During the existence of wartime labor 
shortages, U. S. E. S. has done as great a 
favor to employers in securing handicapped 
persons to fill jobs as to the individual 
seeking employment. It has been relative- 
ly easy to place these workers during the 
emergency. The real test comes now that 
the war is over and peacetime production 
is resumed. The question is whether em- 
ployees will be retained or employed on 
the basis of competence or of full physical 
faculties. The groundwork laid by U. S. E. 
S., we hope, will give the handicapped a 
more equitable share in the world’s work 
in this postwar periédd. If we strive and 
can hope for full postwar employment. 
there need be no concern on this score. If 
we are faced with mass unemployment 
again for short periods during reconver- 
sion to peacetime production, or for long- 
er, unhappy periods of depression unem- 
ployment, what then will be the deal for 
the handicapped ? 

The need for continuing provision for 
employment of handicapped individuals is 
recognized in Section 7 under Title XIII, 
“Comprehensive Public Assistance Pro- 
gram” of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1945. This title provides that upon the 
expiration of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion a National System of Public Em- 
ployment offices shall be established under 
the Social Security Act and be known as 
the U. S. E. S. Item 5 under this section 
and title states that it shall be the duty of 
the U. S. E. S. “to develop and maintain 
facilities to insure the full utilization of 
handicapped individuals and to cooperate 
with all agencies responsible for rehabilita- 
tion, training and retraining.” This provi- 
sion furnishes at least a partial practical 
solution to the problem of providing maxi- 
mum employment for those with hearing 
handicaps. 
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The congressional subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor, which conducted an 
investigation and hearing last year, brought 
together numerous facts relating to Fed- 
eral, state and local government and pri- 
vate agency aid to the physically handi- 
capped. Extensive illuminating reports 
were given in which existing and future 
needs were indicated. These may point the 
way for the future. 
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Florida Work for Preschool Deaf Children 


URING the summer of 1945 several 
1) mothers of pre-school deaf and 

hard of hearing children ap- 
proached the Miami Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, seeking assistance and advice 
concerning the education of their children. 
Most of the children were so deaf that they 
were unable to learn speech in the imitative 
method common to hearing children. Lit- 
erature and information about the schools 
for their children were supplied and volun- 
teer lessons were given by Elizabeth Cham- 
bless. This instruction consisted of lip 
reading, some sense training, and hearing 
lessons, using the group hearing aid owned 
by the club. 

The need for a permanent program for 
these children and their parents was recog- 
nized, and it was decided to attempt an 
educational clinic during the Christmas 
vacation if a specialist might be obtained 
for this period. 

Mrs. Jennie Wills, Director of the Deaf 


.and Hard of Hearing from the Davenport 
-(Iowa) Schools, was employed to conduct 


the Clinic. This initial work was most suc- 
cessful. Following is a report of the 
project. 


Aims and Objectives 


1. Socialization: play together, work 
together, accept responsibility. 

2. Training of special senses: 
touch, balance. 

3. Voice training: 
pitch, volume, tone. 

4. Speech development: control and di- 
rection of breath stream, tongue gymnas- 
tics, rhythm of speech, imitation. 

5. Lip reading: nouns, verbs, colors. 

6. Auricular training: clapping, bells 
of different pitches, rattles, piano, voice 
(natural), voice (amplified). 


sight, 


voluntary voice. 


Results 


1. The children played together. (One 
2-year-old could not give sustained interest 
but he could begin the games.) They 


tossed the ball, spun the top, blew bubbles, 
built blocks, played ring-around-a-rosie, 
and a swing game. 

They sat together at the table and col- 
ored, pasted, and cut out. They brought 
their chairs, came to the table of their own 
volition, put away crayons, blocks, beads, 
threw the waste paper into the basket and 
accepted other responsibilities. 

2. Colors were matched; large silhou- 
ettes of animals were matched. The chil- 
dren felt the voice and speech of the 
teacher and then felt their own voices. The 
sense of touch was further trained by using 
their hands for clay, color, fitting toys to- 
gether, and other devices. 

Balance, usually poor in the deaf, was 
improved by skipping, jumping, swinging, 
and other action games. 

3. All of these children learned to give 
voice—all babbling. They put their hands 
on the face and throat of the teacher after 
the first day. They did not learn to change 
pitch. 

4. They blew bubbles, papers, feathers. 
candles, and through fountain straws. All 
made a very acceptable “wh,” “p,” and 
“th.” All imitated very well in tongue 
gymnastics and babbling. 

5. All of the children learned to watch 
the lips. Two made no association. We 
used a ball, a top, a horse, apple, orange 
and banana, eyes, nose, mouth, hands, etc. 
Action words such as run, jump, bow 
come, fall down, were used. 

6. They learned to listen. They would 
ring bells in their mothers’ ears. When 
the ear phones were introduced some did 
not like them. Later they reached for 
them. Audiometer tests were given, al- 
though such a test is not reliable with such 
small children. Mrs. Portia Goff admin- 
istered the tests. 

All in all the response of the group of 
children was very gratifying. The mothers 
were interested and worked well with the 
teacher. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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worms Teachers of Lip Reading = 


Alabama 


Birminyham & 

Miss DorOTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup 8S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lvogiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss SYBIL FRANKENTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 

Santa Barbara 

Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: CO-1780 


Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 


MRS. JOSEPHINE K. PoTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELizaBeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss Irene HvuBBELL 


111 Jackson Blvd., Suite 424-5 
Phone: Village 8051 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 ' 
Wichita 

Miss Leanna Bryant 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. Lgavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YouNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. uf Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss MAry G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange > 
Mrs. Sara 8. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrz F. VARIOE 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Patterson 1 
Mrs. Marcarsr S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison 8t. 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHryn A, ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Isiand 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaBperu G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuDIONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Mariz K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHI£ 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. TRASK 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 678u 


Scranten 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss MARIB SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovuiss HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Atiog I, PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucitue P. TuRNgsK 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF LiP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAvIDsON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Mrs. EL_pora H. SPIEGELBSRG 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTSR 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Gooder 


By ALTHEA WoopRUFF 


¢¢ OU feelin’ pretty good this morn- 
ing, ma’am?” 


I looked up. It was my new 
pupil. At the army rehabilitation center, 
on Monday mornings, a new patient, in 
his maroon-colored bath-robe, brought his 
paper slip to show he had been started on 
the eight week program. So, on Mondays 
when I went up the hill to the hospital, | 
knew the morning held new possibilities. 
It might mean discouragement or exciting 
adventure and certainly it always meant 
new horizons. It might mean Iceland, 
Burma or Alaska, the Ruhr, Italy, the 
Bulge on Okinawa, but never before had 
it meant Gooder. He filled the doorway 
with his six feet, three and a half inches, 
with his two hundred and forty-five pounds 
—‘lost a few pounds over across.” He 
was so black his white teeth startled me, 
in spite of the wide gap in front where he 
told me he lost four teeth diving into a 
fox-hole. 

“Gooder Johnson — illiterate,” the slip 
read. It was my job to teach him lip read- 
ing. Before his hearing aid was fitted, he 
could hear me only if I shouted. “Left my 
ear insides over yonder,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

“Where were you, 
wrinkled his forehead. 

“Say over some of those places, ma’am. 
I went on a boat.” 

“France, Sicily, New Guinea, Africa, 
the Pacific islands.” 

“That’s it, ma’am. I was at Pacific. That’s 
where I was at.” 

He shook his head and his shoulders 
sagged as a look of profound sadness 
settled over him—the look we came to 
know so well. 


Johnson?” He 


“Where did you get your first name, 
Johnson?” 

“Why does everyone ask me that, ma’am? 
My papa and my mama they just give 
it to me.” Then he grinned slyly. “My 
mama has fo’teen and I’m the last. | 
expect I was gooder than the rest.” His 
laugh rang down the halls. 

Each morning at eight | played the 
game of trying to keep up with Gooder. 
He imitated my speech movements, as a 
little child does. He was a natural lip- 
reader. 

“Hold it! Hold it!” he would shout. 
“Wait till 1 work my mouf around the way 
you works your mouf!” And back the 
sentence would come, word-perfect. My 
problem was simply to learn his vocabu- 
lary, or he would say, 

“I knows what you says, 
know them words.” 

One day I was working on 
“How long have you been in service? 
What branch of the service were you in?” 
We went along at a good rate till I said. 
“This is self-service.” Gooder fumbled. 

“Guess I don’t know that kind, ma’am.” 
But after a few gestures the light broke 
and he laughed, 

“O, you mean Piggly-Wiggly!” 

But I learned to keep within his world 
with almost disastrous results. One morn- 
ing the Supervisor ushered in a visitor to 
find Gooder and me deep in a crap-game 
—he the teacher, I the slow pupil. I’ve 
never been sure of the effect. 

“Box-car.” “That’s right, ma’am.” 

“Snake’s eyes,” I shouted. I forgot I-was 
teaching. 

“No, no—them’s not ones, ma’am. Shoot 
another Phoebe, now.” In my excitement 


don’t 


but | 


service: 
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| was not sure whether | was teaching lip 
reading or learning to roll the bones, but 
I do know that the page in my notebook 
which begins, “I’m shooting five. Who’s 
fading?” brought a laughing response 
from a boy from any theater. 

Gooder always liked number exercises, 
but the day I combined them with anatomy, 
I struck trouble. 

“Twenty-four bones in your spine.” 

“Twenty-six bones in your chest.” 

“Yours or mine?” he interrupted. 

“Your bones are bigger, Johnson, but 
the number is the same.” 

“No, ma’am,” he said, with emphasis. 
“The Good Book says the Man Above took 
Adam’s rib and made a woman. No, ma’am 
—if you got twenty-six, I got twenty-five. 
or if I got twenty-six you got twenty- 
seven. Now which is it?” 

I admitted I would have to look that 
one up, but he was off with, 

“Now my teeth. How you goin’ to count 
them? The teeth doctor he just finished 
these new up-stairs ones.” 

“They look fine,” I admired. 

“Don’t like them.” he frowned. 

“What’s the matter with them?” 

“Look, no gold. No diamonds. When | 
get home and get my job back, I'll have 
some the way / want ’em. I want gold. I 
want a diamond set in the middle of the 
front one. the way I saw a man had once. 
Are you countin’ my new up-stairs for 
bones, ma’am?” Again his laugh shook 
the walls. 

“Gooder moved with such suddenness 
from one subject to another, from dubious 
morals to reverence, from sadness to laugh- 
ter, that he kept me breathless. 

“Tell me the words of some holiness 
songs so I can see how they look”; or “I’ve 
got two children at home—one nine and 
one seven. My wife and I been married 
most eight years but she’s no good. I said 
to Miss Sue that teaches the music, ‘You 
married, Miss Sue?’ 

“She said, ‘No, I’m not married, John- 
son, and I said, ‘Miss Sue, you ain’t missed 
nothing.” How many grand-children you 
got, ma’am?” 
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“O, my children have two apiece,” | 
said casually. 

“Well, I’d call that reasonable,” he 
weighed judicially. And then, suddenly: 
“I don’t wear no rabbit’s foot and no four 
leaf clover.” He jerked his thumb toward 
the ceiling, “Man Above, he take care of 
Gooder, He brought me home safe and I 
sure do thank Him.” He bowed his head. 

His eyes followed every move I made. | 
was almost oppressed by his attention as I 
would tell him stories of history or geo- 
graphy, always illustrated with pictures. 
When I would finish and know he had 
followed me by his answers to questions, 
he would relax with a big sigh, 

“That’s nice, nice. Nobody ever schooled 
me before. I had to work. When I was too 
little to reach the plow handles, I pushed 
on the cross-piece. I never got schooled. 
but I won’t forget what you tell me.” 

I could see him tuck away every piece 
of information. “I go off by himself and 
think. I won’t forget,” he assured me. 

“Tell me a story about George Wash- 
ington,” he said abruptly toward the end 
of his fourth week. He followed me with 
his usual intentness, and was delighted 
when I showed him a picture of the Wash- 
ington monument. He followed my lips as 
I gave the dimensions and whistled when I 
gave the cost. 

“I'd like to ask one question, ma’am. 
That’s a fine monument and it cost a lot 
of money. Now just what would you say 
it’s good for?” I answered him by showing 
him the eagle on my coins, pictures of the 
Statue of Liberty and of different flags. 
He knew about flags and what they stood 
for, nodded his head and with his usual 
courtesy, said. 

“You've give me a good and true an- 
swer. Now, ma’am, | want to ask you. just 
one more question but I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings any.” 

“Go ahead, Gooder. I'll give you a true 
answer, if I can.” He leaned forward. 
“Ma’am, if all you say is true about Wash- 
ington and our flag and seein’ as how I 
remember Pacific and how I saw my blood 


(Continued on page 248) 
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In Spite Of All—lIllumination 


By Laura Davies Hout 


thought is that of a display of light to 

dispel darkness, making a place bright, 
cheerful, knowable. Go a little further and 
find the applied meaning of a display of 
knowledge to dispel ignorance, filling the 
mind with thoughts that are clear, exact 
and constructive. Still further the applica- 
tion carries out the brightness idea in the 
decoration of a manuscript with colored 
lettering, borders and 
designs, made with 
illuminated paints of 
gold, silver, or bright 
colors. It is this last 
sense in which the 
work of Miss Priscilla 
Magoun of Bath, 
Maine, is known as 
illumination. 


[ tons is that What is it? Our first 


It is a very old art, 
almost eclipsed by 
modern printing and 
machine designing. 
The Scribes of Bible 
times were among the 
first to decorate their 
hand - written copies 
of the Scriptures with 
illuminated lettering. 
The monasteries kept up the ‘practice until 
the invention of printing. One instance is 
known where it took fifty years to complete 
one copy of the Bible. Different coun- 
tries: Egypt, Persia, Rome, France, Eng- 
land, had their own schools of illumination, 
differing in detail and technique. Many 
priceless old illuminated manuscripts are 
stored away in our museums today. It is 
to be hoped that at least some of those in 
Europe escaped the destruction of falling 
bombs. It is almost a lost art now, but 
Miss Magoun has done much to revive it 
and bring out its beautiful possibilities. 


MISS MAGOUN IN 





A 


She inherited her artistic temperament 
from her father, a nationally known marine 
engineer and designer, whose grandfather 
wa8 the first mayor of their home city of 
Bath. Her maternal lineage goes back 
through many generations of Hawthornes 
to the great novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Miss Magoun’s home in Bath has been in 
the Hawthorne family for many genera- 
tions and contains many relics of the arts 
and crafts of the past 
as well as a fine col- 
lection of her own ar- 
tistic work. She re- 
grets that her father 
removed the fence 
which was originally 
around the roof of 
their home, but she 
adds practically, “The 
painter says it is a 
great saving in paint 
and repair bills.” 

Her early intention 
was to follow com- 
mercial illustrating 
and she went to the 
Penn Museum School 
of Industrial Art in 
Philadelphia for 
training. Her originality and love of free- 
dom rebelled against the restrictions of a 
commercial career, even before the advent 
of deafness at the age of twenty-one blocked 
her way. During the transition period of 
her own life she took up lip reading and 
later taught it to soldiers deafened in World 
War I, working happily in the old Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia founded by 


the Misses Kinzie. 


Finding Her Work 


Almost by accident she stumbled upon 
her life work. In one of her times of dis- 


SPANISH COSTUME 
WHICH WON THE PRIZE AT A PAGEANT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
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MISS MAGOUN’S FIRST EXHIBITION PIECE 


1931. Other members of her family live 
in Bath but she occupies the ancestral home 
and treasures its artistic furnishings and 
historical interest. 


Her First Exhibition 


content she decorated for a sick friend, 
a prayer which had meant much to her. 
The man who framed it noted her skill 
and urged her to develop it. He directed 
her to a Catholic nun, Mother Mary Philip. 


who became her teacher and inspiring 





friend for many years, thus turning the 
course of her entire life. 

After the death of her mother she re- 
turned to Bath where her father died in 


The first large public exhibition of her 
work was in October 1945 at the art mu- 
seum of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. The director of the Museum, Pro 
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fessor Philip C. Beam, gave her high com- 
mendation and publicity in a fine article in 
the Brunswick Record. She and her work 
were also featured in the Lewiston Journal 
magazine section during the exhibit. Pro- 
fessor Beam says: “She drew her artistic 
guidance from a thorough and scholarly 
study of the masterpieces of historic illum- 
ination during the great days of Persian 
art in the Orient and mediaeval art in the 
West, yet her own originality and person- 
ality remained pronounced, owing perhaps 
to inheritance, since she is a direct de- 
scendant of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


Because this man is an authority on art, 
I quote this paragraph also: “The artis- 
tic qualities which attract the eye to manu- 
script illuminations are extreme delicacy 
of detail in the magnificent initial letters 
and borders, on the one hand, and on the 
other an exuberance of spirit expressed 
through intense and lively colors. In the 
middle ages the manuscript illuminations 
complemented the superb art of the ca- 
thedral builders and the makers of stained 
glass windows. The western world has pro- 
duced no more glorious art, and Miss Ma- 
goun has worthily drawn upon this un- 
limited inspiration. In the field of illus- 
tration she has imitated the unsurpassed 
Persians, striving for the same colorful, 
deft and child-like fantasy which seems so 
often to anticipate the delightful gaiety 
and resilience of Walt Disney’s art. It is 
the ideal type of illustration for fables, 
and Miss Magoun’s taste is apparent in 
the appropriateness of her miniature illus- 
trations to their fairy tale texts.” 


Speaking of fables, Miss Magoun has 
illustrated Annie Fellows Johnston’s book 
“In the Desert of Waiting,” the Legend of 
Camel-Back Mountain. She feels that she 
owes a debt of gratitude to this legend as 
she says: “It is from this story that | 
have received much of the inspiration for 
my ‘writing,’ and from it have formed a 
philosophy of life—for I feel that I, too, 
have lived in a desert of waiting. But 
I shall emerge, for it is not all to be wait- 
ing. I think it is death to hide a talent. 
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That is why I, long ago, gave up the idea of 
experimenting with ‘re-education’ of the 
hearing. It seems rather a selfish thing to 
use the valuable time which should be de- 
voted to my art for the purpose of regain- 
ing (or perhaps not) the use of a small 
amount of hearing. Sound is not all-im- 
portant, when there are other things to be 
accomplished.” 

Take note, John Ferrall! This is real 
optimism, to so lose one’s self in a worthy 
task that hearing has no value in compari- 
son. And here is an added touch from Miss 
Magoun’s own poetic pen: 


Protection 


Silence wraps her cloak about me. 
I no longer hear the din 
Of earth’s wrangling and the tumult 
That to discontent is kin. 


Now I feel an inner solace, 
To my tired heart surcease 
From all echoes inharmonious; 
Soft I tread the realms of peace. 


Some of her illuminated poems are her 
own composition, but usually they are gems 
culled from the best in literature. A pleas- 
ing incident occurred in connection with 
her illumination of a poem by Leigh Mitch- 








ell Hodges, written in memory of the de- 
ceased wife of a friend. The poet was then 
on the staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. When he saw her illumination 
of it he sat down and in five minutes wrote 
the following tribute: 


To Priscilla 


And now to you who hear not the wide stress 
Of earth’s confusion, these lines I address— 
From out the spheres you hear immortal strains 
Of melodies that fall like gentle rains 

On earth at Spring, and in my heart I feel 

A wish for your eternal joy and weal. 


This versatile lady has also done leather 
tooling, wood carving and sculpture, but 
all else is subordinate to her beloved il- 
lumination work. She works regularly do- 
ing lettering for the New York Society 
of Naval Architects. So even illumination 
can become commercial art in a sense. 


Quand Meme 


The familiar lines of Tennyson in the 
reproduction on page 216 made up her 
first exhibition piece. Study the exquisite 
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A PICTURE OF MISS MAGOUN’S COLONIAL HOME IN BATH, SHOWING THE RAMBLING OLD 
NEW ENGLAND 


ARCHITECTURE 


landscapes in miniature, each a_ perfect 
gem fitted into its setting of delicate scroll 
work for a border. Notice also the Latin 
motto at the bottom with her own initials 
in the shield above it: “Quand Meme.” 
A free translation is, “In spite of all.” She 
adopted this motto for herself from Sarah 
Bernhardt. How appropriate for a life of 
overcoming victory and success, salvaged 
from defeat and discouragement. “In spite 
of all” that deafness can shut out of a life, 
there is still the possibility of full, rich, 
satisfying years ahead. “In spite of all” 
the hindrances along the way to achieve- 
ment, there is the eternal joy of conquest 
and creative accomplishment. It is not 
essential that all of us should have tal- 
ents on a par with those of Priscilla Ma- 
goun. It is the attitude of using what we 
have that counts. It was the shame of the 
one talent man that he hid his talent and 
did not try. “In spite of all,” everyone 
of us can do in our own way what Miss 
Magoun has so beautifully done in hers— 
turn a life of failure into a life of success. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


T IS difficult to maintain a spirit of 
| optimism about anything these days. 

There is so much defeatism in the air 
that everybody seems to be afraid of some- 
thing, the atom bomb, Russia, un-Ameri- 
canism, Franco, inflation, price control. 
rapid demobilization, slow demobilization, 
a third party, the T.V.A. With so many 
bug-a-boos to contend with it is a profound 
relief to read a letter from a sailor in 
Hawaii, who is about to be shipped home: 
“No, the madhouse. outside doesn’t scare 
me in the least. I guess I can make out. A 
short vacation and then I'll be back to 
working for my living. Just what I'll do 
for said living, I don’t rightly know yet, 
but I’ll probably find something to bring 
in bread and butter, if I can find the but- 
ter. We're en route from Pearl Harbor 
now, and my next address will be Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, the good Old Dominion 
State.” 


Gripes; Girls; Guam 


His letter and several similar ones I’ve 
read lately breathe far more optimism and 
hope for the future than I can find in any 
newspaper. An ex-yeoman of my acquaint- 
ance shared his mail box with me the other 
day, and I found it invigorating. He sent 
me a bunch of letters from several boys 
who, only a little more than a year ago, 
were with him on a minesweeper in the 
Mediterranean, but who are now scattered 
over the Pacific—Formosa, Japan, Guam, 
Shanghai, Pearl Harbor. The letters are 
the usual collection of travel episodes, 
homesickness, gripes, girls, and a deter- 
mined look forward. “Couldn’t you get 
me a job there at your college?” writes 
Bill from the Marianas. “I could teach 
geography.” He adds: 


You didn’t miss anything by not getting 
to the Pacific. On the way out here to 
Guam we stopped off at Eniwetok Atoll for 
provisions and fuel. When they named it 


“Any Atoll” they were not lying. It is 
half a mile wide by two and a half miles 
long, and it is just any atoll... . Here at 
Guam the natives are somewhat civilized, 
but as for getting acquainted with them, 
that is out of the question. There is no 
liberty at all—just recreation parties. The 
Japs are still hiding out in the hills and 
woods, sniping at some poor kid who is 
out there to try and tell them the war is 
over. We have had quite a few boys shot 
at lately (January 13). It was heaven over 
in Europe compared to what it is out here. 
It rains twenty times a day, and the rest 
of the time you are wet with perspiration. 
The temperature is always around 85 or 
higher. 

I’m manager and captain of the softball 
team. More headaches. The ship held a 
dance last night, the sorriest dance I’ve 
ever been to. We didn’t mind the girls 
(natives) bringing their mothers, fathers, 
brothers and sisters, but when they brought 
along their boy friends, it was too much 
for us. I got away early. 

There hasn’i been a place in my travels 
that could compare with Italy and France. 
We didn’t know how lucky we were there. 
I guess you have read in the papers about 
all the demonstrations the boys are putting 
on out here. They are really serious, as 
the boys are tired of being stuck here on 
these desolate islands. . . . There isn’t even 
anything good to read. At present, I’m 
reading “Sodom by the Sea,” a sort of 
biography or history of Coney Island in 
New York. It is very interesting, but a 
sort of funny book to be reading out here 
on another island. 

Britt, Guam, Marianas IsLanps. 


Merle, another yeoman writing consecu- 
tively from Formosa, Shanghai and Pearl 
Harbor, has the same gripes about there 
being “no liberty ports.” “Shipside sailors 
aren’t welcome on the islands,” he writes. 
“They belong to the land sailors who 
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fought to take them. Although, of course, 
each has its officers’ club where the gold 
can go.” He did not share Bill’s low opin- 
ion of Guam, remarking that it “was the 
only island that interested me in the least. 
It is a beautiful island with a wonderful 
climate. (I saw it only in June.) Aside 
from the strange vegetation and birds, it 
might have been summer in Pennsylvania. 
The terrain was such as would be expected 
in the Keystone State. I passed through 
Agana, the largest village on the island. 
From appearances one would say it had 
been a thriving little community until the 
Sons of Heaven took over. But it was com- 
pletely wrecked — every building in the 
town destroyed.” 


Gripes; Grins; Gossip 


Merle passes on gossip of former com- 
rades, including Paolo, an Italian whom 
they all apparently liked very much, since 
they all mention him, but Merle complains. 


I had a letter from Paolo today, the sec- 
ond within a week. However, I am in the 
fix of fixes, for on this ship the Wops are 
all illiterate as far as the Italian language 
goes, and I can’t read it. I have sent an 
air mail letter to Paolo, urging him to get 
on with his study of English, so I shan’t 
have to beg people to try and read his let- 
ters to me. 


1 don’t know how to begin to tell you 
about Shanghai. It’s impossible to describe 
—a mixture of rickshas, firecrackers, pea- 
nuts, bumboats, teahouses, Indian police- 
men, CNC and CRN money, “ting hao,” 
chopsticks, “velly gooda pure Chinese silk,” 
“Hey Joé,” etc. As you probably know, the 
famous International Settlement of Shang- 
hai is peopled by natives of practically 
every country on this earth. The popula- 
tion is something like 41/2 million, though 
I doubt that anybody knows exactly—or 
ever will. I think the British, French and 
Russians predominate among the foreign 
group. In contrast to the countries we saw 
in the Mediterranean, there seems to be no 
shortage of anything, although of course 
inflation is rampant. 
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The Chinese money (CNC, “ting hao,” 
velly gooda money of China) has depreci- 
ated to the extent that it exchanges at some- 
thing like 1500 CNC dollars to one U. S. 
dollar. Even at that, a very passable din- 
ner of Cantonese food sold for CNC $800 
at the Park Hotel’s Peacock Hall. I always 
ate there until they closed the joint when 
the UNRRA moved into it. The food was 
very good, the service excellent, and unlike 
other places there didn’t seem to be the 
usual attempt to hook the American—or, 
as the Chinese call him, “me-cun-ye.” We 
had our Christmas Eve dinner (foreign 
food)—turkey with trimmings—at the Pa- 
cific Hotel for $4,000 CNC. If part of that 
was meant to pay for the floor show, I 
would much rather have had the money. 
lt—the floor show—was so out of date it 
wasn't even funny. But then I guess I 
couldn’t rightly expect too much from peo- 
ple who have lived under Japanese occupa- 
tion for eight years... . 

Well, after all these months, Mine Squad- 
ron Eleven has folded up, and I am with- 
out a job. | guess there couldn’t be a more 
opportune time for it to happen, as the 
flagship is on its way -to the U. S. A. At 
least I’ve avoided the necessity of making 
the trip aboard a transport where I'd be 
just one more among thousands. This way 
! am assured of my sack. It may be slow- 
er, but I’m with a gang I know on a ship 
1 know. I’m doing my best to retain the 
rights and privileges I built up while 
aboard this ship as flag yeoman, but per- 
haps tomorrow the captain or one of the 
other officers will put his foot on my neck 
and remind me that I’m a passenger, no 
more, no less. But I'll soon be home. 
We're en route from Pearl Harbor. 


MERLE. 


Since we are in the south seas anyhow. 
let’s take another step southward, and visit 
Australia. Here is a letter from a hard of 
hearing young man whose home is in 
Kerang, near Victoria. He is one of the 
fine young people whom I have watched 
from long distance, gradually adjusting 
themselves to deafness, taking up life again 
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and living it to the full, though at one time 
they thought life held nothing more for 
them. I have had many personal letters 
from this young man, but this is the first 
time he has written definitely for publi- 
cation. 


Christmas Canoeing 


Dear Molly Mather: 

After many years of thinking, I have at 
last decided to write to you and perhaps 
join in your large circle of mailbox friends. 
As yesterday was Christmas Day, it will 
not be amiss if I wish you a Happy New 
Y ear. 

The temperature has been around the 
hundred mark for the past few days, so 
there have not been many who celebrated 
Christmas in the traditional manner with 
plum pudding and roast turkey. Even the 
Christmas trees and Santa Claus of prewar 
days had not returned, although, of course, 
Santa did come secretly. 


Last Monday, I went to a dance, where 
we had a marvelous time. Toy trumpets 
and whistles were distributed, with bedlam 
as the result. Unfortunately, there were 
few servicemen home to celebrate. In con- 
trast to our weather, | imagine you were 
shivering with cold and perhaps watching 
the snow fall. Were you able to live up 
to the standard of a Dickens Christmas? 

On Christmas Day, my brother and | 
rode out a few miles to my married sister’s 
home on the river, about five miles along 
a hot, dry, desolate road. For five years 
we have had drought, and the land is bare, 
with little vegetation. It is remarkable that 
people can make a successful living in such 
places, although in good seasons the growth 
is prolific. 

After afternoon tea, my brother and I 
went rowing down the river. It was really 
beautiful, and a great contrast to the land 
on each side. In the middle of the stream 
are great clumps of willow that afford shel- 
ter for a kind of grey crane, a very pretty 
bird when at rest. Along the river were 
coots, water hens and swans. My brother 
was attempting to take some pictures of 
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the swans, and I hope he succeeded. He 
was able to get a shot just as the birds left 
the water after a long run, with the splash 
still hanging in the air. It should be ef- 
fective. These are black swans, by the way. 
I understand that they are native to Aus- 
tralia only. Later on, we were able to get 
right under some spoon bills perched on a 
dead tree. I gave the water a smack with 
the paddle and off they went, joined in per- 
fect formation, and then wheeled, spread- 
ing their wings in quick, powerful strokes. 

All in all, we enjoyed that trip. Ken is a 
very keen photographer and has a fine 
miniature camera. When films become 
plentiful I intend to use my humble V.P.K. 
to best advantage. So do not be surprised 
if an odd snap of the local scenery reaches 
you in the distant future. I have long had 
an ambition to catch the atmosphere of 
some of these barren spots in film, and 
now that the war is over my chance has 
come. In overseas journals only the more 
beautiful Australian scenery is shown. The 
appeal of the hard, ageless and vibrant 
places is not realized. 

In February, a friend and myself will 
be travelling along the Murray Valley 
Highway to Adelaide. The Murray River 
is Australia’s greatest waterway, and there 
has been much talk of its future develop- 
ment on the lines of your T.V.A. plan. Oj 
course, the river has been developed, but 
not to its greatest extent. The Hume Weir 
is among the world’s greatest water stor- 
ages, and if its capacity is raised another 
5,000,000 acre feet, as has been suggested. 
it will be the world’s largest reservoir. . . . 

After my holiday, I intend taking a cor- 
respondence course in accountancy. It will 
not be completely strange to me, as I did 
a fair bit of advanced work on it at school 
some years ago. It looks as if my time will 
be pretty well filled. I take lessons for the 
piano and singing, and mix a fair bit with 
clubs, church and dances, but something 
will be cut out. 

My eldest brother will be pleased to hear 
the news that I am to take this course. He 
is a great advocate of adult education and 
is attending the university. My other 
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brother, finding his prospects with the 
G.P.O. would be greater if he had higher 
education, started on a correspondence 
course in commerce through the university 
and passed his subjects. 

At the back of my mind, there is a vague 
ambition to gain a diploma in music, but 
the wish seems to be only a dream, as I 
started too late. 

So far, the November issue of the VOLTA 
Review has not come and I am looking 
forward to the promised article on hear- 
ing aids of the future. My aid is a carbon 
type, and is five years old. A new aid will 
soon be a necessity, but there have been 
so many wartime developments in all 
branches of electronics that perhaps I shall 
wait for the ultra modern aid! 


g Raymonp L. Cox, 
KERANG, VicTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


Courage 


As I have said more than once in this 
column, when I begin to despair of the 
human race and of human destiny, I come 
across an example of great courage and en- 
durance in an individual, of adversity borne 
with cheerfulness; and then I feel a re- 
newed confidence and faith, I decide once 
more that a world with such people in it 
cannot go altogether to smash no matter 
what wars and rumors of war there may 
be. Here is a letter from a man who writes 
to me every now and then from a home 
for the blind in Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
He is both deaf and blind, but he earns his 
living and he faces life courageously and 
even with zest. I know nothing of his his- 
tory, nor how long he has been handi- 
capped, but it must be at least some years, 
for he has been writing to me for over 
five years now. 


Your letter to me some time ago last 
year was very interesting. I would have 
written to you before, but I lost your ad- 
dress until I found. it among some Braille 
letters in my desk. 

During the last two weeks of August, 
1945, we were all on vacation until after 
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Labor Day. I spent mine on a farm with a 
dear old friend who knew my parents. She 
is a grandmother, and there were many of 
her grandchildren on the farm, and every 
day | got surrounded with them. 


On Saturday afternoon, September 29th. 
we all went for a ride in the big city bus. 
It was a nice journey. When we were halj 
way, we stopped at a place to be treated 
to ice cream and cookies. This was our 
first outing in four years. Before the war 
we had many picnics in summer, but when 
the gas got rationed the company could not 
lend the bus. Our picnics are all free. The 
state pays for us. 


You ask me if I read Braille magazines. 
Yes, I obtain a lot free, but I do not bor- 
row books from the libraries because I can- 
not read very quick, and anyway I am very 
busy all day except the week-ends and Sun- 
day. This is a very fine institution now. 
We used to have only three shops. We now 
have four. I work in this new shop with 
the blind girls, helping to make bath towels 
and smooth towels and pillow cases for 
our soldiers. We have made already over 
five thousand bath towels and smooth 
towels. We are now making the pillow 
cases, and we have been making brown 
handkerchiefs for the soldiers to match 
their brown uniforms. 


There are many electric sewing machines 
along the sides of the wall, and the blind 
girls sew the pillow cases. In the middle 
of the shop there are long, big tables, and 
I work on them, cutting the cloth. We are 
working for the government and we get 
good salary and our board. Blind people 
can do lots of things. The first thing I have 
to do after breakfast, 1 make the beds in 
all the men’s rooms. Then I go down to 
the shop. 


Occasionally visitors come to see us, and 
our work, and they shake hands with us 
and they go in all our shops. 


This institution is not a very large build. 
ing; only four floors up from the basement 
and constructed of bricks. It is fire proof. 
The men’s shop and their rooms are on the 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Choosing the Right Hearing Aid 


By Denison B. HULL 


VERY hard of hearing reader of the 
k. Vota Review longs for a sure and 

simple way to choose the hearing 
aid which is best for him. In the February 
issue, the way seemed clear at last. Emma 
V. Berger, in an article entitled “Selecting 
a Hearing Aid” suggests taking audio- 
grams through the hearing aids to be com- 
pared, thus avoiding memory comparison. 


The late Dr. Austin Hayden made the 
same suggestion several years ago. It 
sounds plausible, but it has not been 
adopted. Emma V. Berger found consid- 
erable resistance to the idea from a number 
of hearing aid consultants. Has the scheme 
failed of adoption and met resistance from 
fear of fair comparison? I think not. 

At the risk of being considered a wet 
blanket, I must point out that the scheme 
does not work. Neither the Army nor the 
Navy depend on it, although in a modified 
form it has been used occasionally as one 
of many tests. Here are some of the rea- 
sons it won't work. 

The audiogram tells one thing only, the 
hearing loss for pure tones. That means 
the amount of amplification at each fre- 
quency necessary to make a pure tone 
barely audible. But pure tones almost nev- 
er occur in nature, and it is vitally impor- 
tant for the hard of hearing to understand 
speech. Speech is composed of very com- 
plex tones, and is usually considerably 
louder than barely audible. Therefore, the 
threshold of hearing for pure tones may 
not correspond with the threshold of hear- 
ing for speech. In fact, it sometimes does 
and it sometimes does not, as many un- 
biased authorities have proved. In cases 
where “diplacusis” occurs, a tone of one 
frequency may be heard as a tone of an 
entirely different frequency. The audio- 
gram does not show up this peculiarity; a 
tone is either heard or not heard. Ob- 
viously speech composed of scrambled 
tones would be very difficult to interpret. 


The pure tone audiogram may, therefore, 
give a misleading picture. Another reason 
why the scheme won’t work is that equal 
increases in the intensity of a sound may 
not produce equal sensations of increased 
loudness. Speech sounds are louder than 
just barely perceptible. At the level of 
loudness of speech, the loss of hearing may 
or may not be parallel with the loss at 
threshold. This fact, too, has been proved 
by many unbiased authorities. 

One more reason the scheme is not satis- 
factory is that a peculiar effect occurs when 
the receiver of the audiometer is placed 
against the transmitter of the hearing aid. 
Some sounds are reinforced, and others are 
weakened. It is very difficult to place the 
two units together so that this coupling 
effect is uniform on different hearing aids. 
but even if it were, the resulting audiogram 
would be deceptive, and the poorer looking 
audiogram might actually be produced 
with the better of two hearing aids. If the 
audiometer is equipped with a loudspeaker. 
there are still difficulties because there are 
live and dead spots in every room, and 
moving the hearing aid only a very small 
distance will change the results. The test 
with the loudspeaker properly conducted 
does, however, give a fair picture of the 
threshold for pure tones with a hearing 
aid. Unfortunately, it tells nothing more. 

So the plan won’t work. Well, what 
will? Nothing simple and easy. The Aural 
Rehabilitation Centers of the Army and 
Navy have been trying to find out. In 
many respects they do not agree. They, 
agree only on two things: (1) the prob- 
lem is hard to solve; (2) the better makes 
of hearing aids all give very satisfactory 
hearing. 

For the moment, therefore, the hard of 
hearing will do well to choose on the basis 
of confidence in the manufacturer and his 
local representative. There are many ex- 
cellent hearing aids made today. No one 
can go very far wrong. 
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Lip Reading for Australian Veterans 


By Dorotuy Burns 


Superintendent of New South Wales 

Deaf. Dumb and Blind Institution, be- 
gan a voluntary service of teaching lip 
reading to men deafened during their war 
service. This teaching has continued quiet- 
ly ever since. The numbers of pupils have 
never been great but repatriation and other 
authorities have sent men along from time 
to time. 

During the last decade the whole field 
of lip reading teaching for adults by the 
staff of the School for the Deaf has greatly 
increased. Some members of the staff have 
evening classes almost continually. 


[: the 1914-18 war Mr. Harold Earlam, 


As soon as war again put thousands of 
men and women into uniform the school 
renewed its voluntary: teaching service for 
members and ex-members of the Defence 
Forces. The numbers are still not large, 
probably not nearly so large as they should 
be, but every case has meant some allevia- 
tion of the handicap of deafness, and happy 
associations for teachers and pupils. Since 
the general demobilization there has been 
a more steady flow, but we feel that there 
still must be many whom we could help if 
we and they knew. 


For eighteen months the writer, who had 
left teaching temporarily for service with 
the A.W.A.S.,* was Welfare Officer for 
Army Women’s Services for N.S.W. and in 
that capacity interviewed women who were 
being discharged on account of ill-health. 
The one word “hearing,” in the column 
of the Army Form showing medical defects, 
brought the teacher of lip reading to the 
fore. It was so easy to put at ease the sol- 
dier who had been dreading yet another 
interview with the strain of trying to an- 
swer half heard questions ‘from someone 
she had never seen. Arranging lip reading 
lessons through the service of the School 
for the Deaf was also a simple matter, the 
personal contact being such a time saver. 


*Australian Women’s Army Service. 


In cases where no military pension is 
paid it is possible to arrange for a civilian 
Social Services Allowance to cover a pe- 
riod of three months during which time a 
foundation ‘of lip reading can be laid and 
the patient become adjusted to civilian 
life and to her deafness, to some extent at 
least. The following story is typical. 

One morning Corporal Marriott* was 
on the list for Welfare interviews of medi- 
cally unfit soldiers and her papers showed 
“hearing” as the cause for discharge. An 
incipient hearing loss had become much 
worse during her three years of service and 
she was faced with the gloomy prospect of 
progressive deafness, discharge before the 
war was over, and what seemed to her an 
inevitable return to operating a book-keep- 
ing machine, an occupation which had al- 
ways been distasteful. It so happened that 
I had the latest VotTa REviEw in my brief 
case, so after a talk ! left it with her while 
her discharge was '.:ld up for one day 
to make arrangemenis for the lessons, for 
which she was now keen, and for the allow- 
ance which would allow the employment 
question to stand over for a while. 

Next day all was in hand and Corporal 
Marriott felt that prospects were not quite 
so grim. The particular number of the 
Vorta I have forgotten, but there must 
have been one of the stories of hope re- 
stored through lip reading. 

Weekly lessons and home practice for 
three months gave Miss Marriott a more 
than creditable proficiency in lip reading. 
She did not return to the bookkeeping ma- 
chine but, with courage high, embarked 
on a new venture, a career in advertising 
which: the first gloom of her deafness had 
made her cast aside as impossible. 

That was three months ago, and Christ- 
mas brought her teacher news that the 
job is a success, although it includes inter- 
viewing. A real Christmas gift for her 
teacher was this news! 


*The name is fictitious. 
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War Time Research on Hearing Aids 


A Release from Harvard and Central Institute 


sity Psycho-Acoustic and Electro- 

Acoustic Laboratories and the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, in 
the study and development of “instru- 
mental aid to hearing,” was revealed re- 
cently. Operating under the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, these 
laboratories devised new methods of test- 
ing the degree of deafness of returning vet- 
erans with impaired hearing. All of the 
currently approved commercial hearing 
aids were put through their paces to see 
which could be used by the Armed Forces. 
A blueprint has been made of the ideal 
hearing aid which will greatly aid the 
general public when it can be made. 

With the assistance of conscientious ob- 
jectors and of volunteers who are them- 
selves hard of hearing, tests were con- 
ducted over a period of two years to find 
out more about how the partially deafened 
ear really works and to measure the loudest 
sound which both the normal and deafened 
subject can tolerate with comfort. 

Difference in the performance among 
hearing aids proved to be much less than 
had been anticipated. Hearing aids, like 
old suits, seem to be something to’ which 
a person becomes accustomed so that the 
“fit” depends upon his individual prefer- 
ence. An important result is the substitu- 
tion of the principle of “high fidelity” for 
“selective amplification” as the basis for 
designing aids for hearing. It had been 
generally assumed that a hearing aid 
should fit, i.e., compensate in detail for 
each patient’s individual hearing loss. much 
as a pair of eyeglasses corrects for par- 
ticular degrees of nearsightedness or 
astigmatism. 

At the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory a 
volunteer group of eighteen hard-of-hear- 
ing men and women underwent tests which 
proved this theory to be fallacious. For 
all types of hearing loss better results were 


Ts part played by Harvard Univer- 


obtained with an instrument which pro- 
vided high fidelity amplification over an 
adequate range of frequencies. This in- 
strument should deliver speech at the maxi- 
mum necessary loudness with a minimum 
of distortion. 

If the impairment of hearing is particu- 
larly severe more care must be taken in 
designing the best instrument. Much more 
amplification is required but somehow the 
maximum output of the instrument has to 
be limited so that the louder speech sounds 
do not become uncomfortable. This “limit- 
ing” unavoidably distorts the loud speech 
sounds, making them unnatural and less 
understandable. Moderate emphasis of the 
high tones may help to reduce this unde- 
sirable but necessary distortion. People 
differ, it was found, in their sensitivity for 
painfully loud sounds. The tolerance of 
many different subjects for sounds which 
tickle and hurt was measured both with 
normal and deafened ears. Hearing aid 
performance is best if no limiting is intro- 
duced until the speech has reached the 
greatest loudness that the patient is willing 
to accept. These principles offer clear ob- 
jectives for the design of future hearing 
aids. 

The scientific program, known as the 
Hearing-Aid Project, was established with 
the assistance of Col. M. R. Mobley, later 
awarded the Legion of Merit, in close 
liaison with military hospitals where sol- 
diers and sailors with impaired hearing 
were diagnosed, fitted with hearing aids 
and “rehabilitated” for active duty or for 
return to civilian life. 

The Central Institute for the Deaf 
planned and assembled equipment for mili- 
tary hospitals, suitable for testing impair- 
ment of hearing and selection of the hear- 
ing aid best suited to each patient. 

Apparatus for the tests were installed 
at the Deshon General Hospital, Butler. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Benvenuto Cellini, the Artist 


By Jane B. WALKER 


NE of the interesting and versatile 
¢ personalities in the field of art was 

Benvenuto Cellini. The following 
studies of his life, as artist and as indi- 
vidual,* are arranged in question and an- 
swer form for the lip reading teacher. 

1. In what field of art did Cellini make 
his reputation? 

In his own time he was the greatest 
goldsmith alive. Now we remember him 
chiefly for a statue that he made, since 
not many examples of his work as a gold- 
smith have survived. 

2. What is the name of the statue that 
is so famous? 

It is called Perseus. 

3. Where is it today? 

In Florence. 

4. How old was Cellini when he made 
it? 

He was 60. 

5. How did he happen to make it? 

It was a commission from Duke Cos- 
mino de Medici, and it was supposed to 
symbolize the Duke’s victory over his en- 
emies. 

6. What was it made of? 

It is a bronze statue. 

7. Does Cellini speak of it in his auto- 
biography ? 

Yes, he writes a long and interesting ac- 
count of the casting of Perseus. 

8. Do you suppose it was an easy under- 
taking for a man of sixty who had never 
attempted to make a statue of heroic size 
before? 

It was a herculean task, and he had a 
great deal of trouble over it. It is really 
amusing to read of the things that hap- 
pened while the work was going on, though 
they must have been dreadful for him. 

At one time he got a splinter in his eye 
and had to have it removed. 


*“Benvenuto Cellini, the Man” will appear in 
Tue Vota Review for May. 


\t another time his workshop took fire. 

At another a severe thunderstorm al- 
most demolished the place. 

He had to contend with the jealousy of 
rivals and with the procrastination of the 
Duke’s representatives. 

While the casting was going on he was 
taken seriously ill and had to go home to 
bed. 

And finally the top blew off his furnace 
and the metal began to run out. 

9. How was the statue saved? 

Cellini ordered the workmen to throw in 
200 pieces of pewter that he had in his own 
home. 

10. Is the statue of Perseus considered 
a great piece of sculpture? 

It is a very good piece of work but not 
immortal. It has some defects. The body, 
for instance, is heavy. The pedestal is too 
small. 

11. Did Cellini have much training be- 
fore he began his work? 

He studied goldsmithing when he was a 
young boy, but he was really a born artist. 
Nothing was difficult for him. He could 
always draw well. He had originality, as 
in designing. 

12. Was there much in Florence to in- 
spire a young man at that time? 

Yes, some of the greatest works of art 
had already been made and set in place 
the bronze doors of the Baptistry, for in- 
stance. Cellini was born at a fortunate 
time when Florence was in the zenith of 
her glory and the Medici were the patrons 
of all the rising artists. 

13. What other works by Cellini have 
we today? 

A bust of Cosmino de Medici, the statue 
of a nymph at the Louvre, the statue of 
Ganymede in the Uffizi gallery, and a 
marble crucifix now in the Escorial near 


Madrid. 
(Continued on page 240) 
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In the Magazines 


Diphtheria Rebounds. The New England 
Journal of Medicine. Feb. 7, 1946. 


IPHTHERIA is on the rampage in 
|) Europe again, diphtheria of a 

virulent type that carries with it a 
high percentage of fatalities. The epidemic 
has been increasing in most of the Euro- 
pean countries during the past two years, 
along with other infectious diseases, and it 
is apparent that now, as after the last war, 
this disease is prevalent among our occu- 
pying troops. 

It is probable that among American 
troops returning from Europe will be many 
who have become carriers of diphtheria, 
whether they have had it themselves or not. 
It would seem urgent that every effort be 
made to increase the immunization pro- 
gram in this country in an effort to prevent 
a serious outbreak. This is of special in- 
terest to readers of the VoLTa REVIEW 
because diphtheria ranks high among the 
diseases that cause deafness. 





Special Training for Negro Teachers Helps 
Blind and Deaf Children of the South. 
Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum. December 1945. 


“Probably the most neglected children 
in this entire country are the deaf and blind 
Negro children of the south,” says Dr. 
P. C. Potts, in the Outlook for the Blind. 

Special training for their teachers was 
virtually unheard of until 1939, when the 
American Foundation for the Blind stepped 
in, by request, and began remedial action. 
With the help of West Virginia state off- 
cials, and financial backing of West Vir- 
ginia State College and the West Virginia 
Schools for Colored Deaf and Blind, spe- 
cial courses for teachers were inaugurated 
during the summer months. For the last 
four years these courses have been given 
at Hampton Institute, with special teaching 
certificates granted upon the completion of 
sixteen semester hours of work. Of seven- 
ty-five student teachers from eighteen dif- 
ferent states and the District of Columbia 
who have taken these special courses dur- 


ing the seven years of the project’s his- 
tory, twenty-five have earned special certif- 
icates and six have been awarded the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Not only have these students learned how 
to do better work in their own fields, but 
in many cases they have gained renewed 
hope and opportunities for advancement 
in other fields of endeavor. The interest 
and appreciation of the students is tremen- 
dously gratifying. They have, in many 
cases, deprived themselves greatly and 
saved carefully for many months to take 
these courses, with no future material rec- 
ompense assured them. Their one thought 
has been to equip themselves to serve their 
handicapped pupils, and in this spirit they 
continue to appreciate all the help that is 
given them. 





Portland Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
The Voice of American Women, January 
1946. 

A well told and well illustrated article 
telling about the work of the Portland 
(Ore.) Society; its class for preschool deaf 
and hard of hearing children, conducted 
by Miss Sylvia Huxtable; its hearing aid 
service, lip reading classes and other fea- 
tures. In the brief historical sketch about 
deafness alleviation, two paragraphs are 
devoted to Alexander Graham Bell. 





The Conservation of Hearing in School Chil- 
dren. The Journal of School Health, 
February 1946. 


This is a Joint Committee Report of the 
American School Health Association, N. P. 
Neilson, Chairman. The customary pro- 
gram of hearing detection and medical and 
educational follow-up is urged. Believing 
that hearing conservation should be uni- 
formly planned throughout the country. 
these recommendations were made: “That 
the State Department of Health, the State 
Department of Education, and the State 
Medical Society cooperate in formulating 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Our Miscellany 


Use of Hearing Aids Increases 
NE has only to look about him in 
C) street cars, buses, stores and on the 
streets to observe hearing aids be- 
ing worn by persons of all ages, and one 
has only to read the VoLtta REVIEW to 
learn of the steadily increasing use of these 
devices by young children in schoolrooms. 
“Since 1930,” says Mr. Dean Babbitt, 
president of the Sonotone Corporation, 
“the number of users has increased from 
about 50,000 to nearly half a million, with 
one out of every 300 adults in the nation 
now wearing an aid to hearing.” 


Predicts A Million Users 


“Within the next few years the number 
of users of hearing aids may increase to 
one million,” declares Mr. Babbitt, who 
estimates that there are around five milion 
adults and more than one million children 
in the United States with appreciable loss 
of hearing. 

“The pioneering period in the hearing 
aid field definitely sems to have been passed 
and hearing aids, like eye-glasses, now 
have gained general social acceptance,” 
says Mr. Babbitt. “Every new device that 
contributes to human comfort must pass 
through a pioneering, educational stage 
before there is widespread public accept- 
ance. Stationary bath-tubs long were re- 
garded as unsanitary, unhealthful. 


Pattern of Automobile Ownership 


“Even the automobile was slow in re- 
ceiving public acceptance. but after the 
pioneering stage a period of rapid expan- 
sion of automobile ownership followed. In 
1920 there were 8,000,000 passenger cars 
registered in the United States. But from 
1920 to 1926 passenger cars increased to 
more than 19,000,000. The pattern of 
public acceptance of hearing aids, in my 
opinion, will follow the development charts 
of bath-tubs, automobiles, eye-glasses and 
other necessities. The pioneering, educa- 
tional groundwork in the hearing field has 
been laid during the past decade and we 


now are entering a period of rapid expan- 
sion in use of aids. 


War Workers and Veterans 


“Besides the educational work that has 
been carried on among the deafened over 
the years, two other factors are present 
which will tend to speed up the use of hear- 
ing aids during the next few years,” con- 
tinues Mr. Babbitt. “First is the great 
technological progress made in hearing 
aids. They are more efficient, have greater 
flexibility in meeting individual needs, and 
are more comfortable to wear. Second is 
the increasing number of persons seen in 
public places wearing hearing aids. Hu- 
man nature is such that a person is shy in 
using eye-glasses or hearing aids if other 
people are not seen wearing them. But as 
more persons use aids to seeing or hear- 
ing, the mental resistance of those needing 
such devices declines. 

“During the war thousands of hard of 
hearing men and women resorted to hear- 
ing aids to obtain and hold jobs. Now 
there are also thousands of war-deafened 
veterans using hearing devices. These men 
and women are seen everywhere and a 
person with a hearing aid no longer is an 
unusual sight. This generates moral sup- 
port for the deafened generally to overcome 
their handicap. Growth in number of users 
thus is an important factor of market 
expansion in the hearing aid field.” 


Assessing Hearing Losses 
In New Zealand 


The Volta Bureau Library is indebted to 
Dr. James Hardie Neil, of New Zealand, for 
a copy of his paper from the New Zealand 
Medical Journal, “Testing the Auditory 
Acuity in Soldiers and Assessing the Over- 
all Capacity for Hearing of Speech.” It 
is a scholarly review of earlier studies on 
the subject, in which the writer accepts the 
method of Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, Sr., as 
“the most accurate and suitable for calcu 
lation of overall or all-inclusive hearing 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHGOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











losses for speech” and recommends its 
adoption in New Zealand for army and 
civilian purposes. 

After describing the Fowler method and 
giving examples of its application to differ- 
ent types of hearing loss, Dr. Neil offers a 
“suggested grading for N.Z. military forces 
or data for civilian pensioning” and a 
“table showing the disability and the pen- 
sion according to the schedule scale com- 
pared with the overall loss.” He closes 
with a strong plea for understanding of 
the plight of the man who has lost his 
hearing, and for the use of the audiometer 
in evaluating his disability. 





Grammar School for the Deaf 


Announcement has been made that the 
outstanding work begun by the late Miss 
Mary Hare, Principal of Burgess Hill 
School for the Deaf, will be carried on by 
the Ministry of Education. Miss Hare, who 
died last November at the age of 80, de- 
voted nearly 60 years to the advancement 


and education of deaf girls. She was an 
inspiration to young girls who came from 
many corners of the earth to attend her 
school, and Miss Hare retained an interest 
in them even after they left her care. 

Dene Hollow Oral School at Burgess 
Hill will be established as a national 
grammar school, the first one of its kind in 
England. Mr. Edgar L. Mundin, who will 
be recognized as a VOLTA REVIEW con- 
tributor, has been appointed Principal. 
Situated on spacious grounds near London, 
the school will be reorganized and con- 
ducted on modern coeducational lines, 
using the Hearing-Lipreading Method with 
full development of residual hearing. Pu- 
pils will be admitted at the age of 11 years 
and retained until the age of 19. With this 
progressive step in the field of education 
of the deaf and hard of hearing, it is hoped 
that higher education, formerly confined 
largely to the comparatively few whose par- 
ents could afford it, will become possible to 
a wider class of children. 
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Academic 


2253 Main Street 





St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 


CONDUCTS A 
FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


Commercial 





CLASS OF 1945 
The course follows the requirements of the New York State Regents High 
School Curriculum. Extra-curricular activities provide social and cultural 


training. Lip Reading and Speech are stressed. 


Vocational 





Buffalo 14, New York 








HARTFORD LEAGUE INITIATES A CLASS FOR CHILDREN 


Fé HE Hartford League for the Hard of 


Hearing has a Saturday morning 
class that is something of an innova- 
tion, at least in New England. It all started 
when the League received a _ thousand 
dollar gift to be devoted to children’s 
work in the Greater Hartford area. 
A Children’s Committee, appointed by the 
President, welcomed ideas and the follow- 
ing suggestions were given consideration: 
1. Establish an educational program to 
stimulate public interest in the needs of 
the hard of hearing child, such a pro- 
gram to include: 
(a) Talks to clubs and organizations 
(b) Radio talks 
(c) Magazine articles 
(d) Distribution of literature dealing 
with impaired hearing 

2. Make a survey of schools in the sur- 
rounding towns to determine the inci- 
dence of children with impaired hear- 


ing. Discuss with the superintendents 

of schools an effort to establish local 

resources for special training of hard of 
hearing children. 

3. Establish a Saturday morning class a! 
the League rooms for children known 
to be hard of hearing and receiving 
no special training. 

The idea of a Children’s Class was re. 
ceived with enthusiasm. The League’s 
records were found to have information 
on eleven children whose families might 
be interested. Contacts were made, with 
the result that a class was organized in 
January, 1945. 

Hartford has a Speech and Hearing 
Program in the Public Schools, so the 
League did not need to consider any local 
cases, except those in Parochial Schools. 
The fact that the Hartford League is a 
Community Chest Agency made it possible 
to extend service beyond the city. 
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The children, who are referred by par- 
ents, teachers, school nurses, otologists and 
ear clinics, are interviewed by Miss Starr, 
the Social Worker at the Hartford League. 
Miss Starr gets a general picture of each 
child’s environmental and emotional needs 
and in the light of this material, she and 
Mrs. Amidon, Director of the Class, de- 
termine whether it is advisable for the 
child to join the group. Fees are arranged 
according to financial status. 

The class offers services to two age- 
groups, primary and intermediate. The 
following distribution of time has proved 
most satisfactory so far: 

9-10:00—Younger Children’s Group 

10-10:30—Conferences with family mem- 
bers or school representatives 

10:30-11:30—Older Children’s Group 

11:30-12:00—Conferences, clerical work 
and case discussions 

The training offered includes Lip Read- 
ing, speech improvement and _ acoustic 
training. Lip reading is taught with voice 
(soft) as that is the way the child will 
hear speech in his everyday experiences. 

Special attention is given to voice and 
articulatory disorders. Where the child is 
wearing an aid, he is given this training 
with the aid turned on. 

Helping the child to adjust to his hear- 
ing aid is a major objective. In the case 
of early, serious, or prolonged impairment. 
the child is taught to recognize what is 
heard, first with, then without, the help 
of lip reading. 

But whether the child is receiving train- 
ing in lip reading, speech improvement 
or acoustic training, the primary objective 
of the teacher is the personality adjustment 
of that child. All training and all con- 
tacts are planned with that end in view. 
The following objectives have proved help- 
ful in the Hartford program. 


The Home 


The child and the family must be helped 
to face the problem by: 
1. Admitting that there is a problem 
2. Accepting responsibility toward that 
problem 
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Hear 
Better! 


THIS ONE UNIT 
IS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 







Beollorve WOno-PAc 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . .. with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 











Coming Soon! 


THE DESHON BOOK 


of Lip Reading Practice Material 


@ 


Prepared.by the Faculty at 
Deshon General Hospital 
For Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size 
of Previous Volta Bureau 


Practice Books 


SPECIAL PRICE 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers 


To All Others 


$2.00 
$3.00 


Advance Orders Accepted Now 


@® 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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3. Realizing that it takes time to 
(a) Learn lip reading 
(b) Improve speech 
(c) Learn to use a hearing aid 

4. Realizing that the child must see the 
face of the speaker and that shouting 
is not the answer. 


The School 


The problem must be interpreted to the 
school where the staff may learn the 
importance of: 

Seating and lighting 

Normal speech without exaggeration 

Careful presentation of assignment 

Understanding versus sympathy 

Treating the hard of hearing child 

the same as the others in the room, 

in so far as possible 
Each year the child should feel his handi- 
cap less and his adjustment more. 
—Hitpa F. Ammon 


Pe ee 





Miss Ida H. Adams 


Miss Ida H. Adams, for many years a 
teacher in the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Boston, died at her home in East 
Braintree on January 25th. Miss Adams 
was a close friend and associate of Miss 
Sarah Fuller, the first principal of the 
Horace Mann school, and she continued 
there as a teacher, until her retirement. 
About ten years later she began to have 
trouble with her eyes, and within a year 
she had become entirely unable to read 
even the largest print. Undaunted, how- 
ever, she set about learning to read Braille. 
In spite of difficulties that seemed insur- 
mountable she succeeded, and got much 
pleasure from the Braille publications. 
Later still her hearing became affected. 

Through the kindness of Miss Adams’ 
sister, Miss Mary B. Adams, the Volta 
Bureau has received several packages of 
professional literature, including some old 
and very rare issues of the Association Re- 
view and the VottTa Review, and also 
some pamphlets which have been in great 
demand. Gifts of this kind are always 
greatly appreciated by the Volta Bureau. 
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amination and instruction. 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, A.M., 
Instructor 

Reading and Language for the Deaf 

Lip Reading and Speech Correction for 
the Hard of Hearing 

Practice in Lip Reading and Speech 
Correction 

Demonstration Classes 


Complete training course for teachers 
of the deaf in regular sessions 


Address: 








WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION — June 17 - July 26 


A Community Fund Center on a university campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 


Schedule of Courses 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education, Sociology in addition to above 

courses available for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and 

speech therapy, and for certification in various states. 

A limited number of scholarships and fellowships are available for graduate assistants 
in hearing and speech 


Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Director, and other staff members 


Audiometry and Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Introduction to Speech Correction 


Clinical Techniques in Hearing and 
Speech 


Clinical Therapy in Hearing and Speech 














NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE FUTURE 


OW that the fighting has ceased and 
N the great Army hospitals are dis- 

banding, many of us believe that 
auditory training is destined to find its 
place in all future programs for the hard 
of hearing. Some are confident it is to 
become a new profession and look to see 
schools established in various parts of the 
country where the art of listening is taught 
as systematically and methodically as is 
lip reading. 

The deafened can learn to take advantage 
of the better hearing aids and sound equip- 
ment now at their service. As a class, the 
hard of hearing need to be encouraged to 
think in terms of better understanding. 
For too long they have been permitted to 
assume a negative attitude toward their 
remaining hearing and have been allowed 
to grow careless and indifferent about using 
it. 

Frequently a report given after a hear- 
ing test proves harmful to the individual's 


morale. The entire process of hearing em- 
bodies so many factors and is so compli- 
cated that perhaps no single test, or type 
of test, can do more than pay attention 
to a small fraction of it. 

In touching on the subject of auricular 
lraining it is interesting to outline some of 
the factors that contribute to its success. 

1. The most adequate aid to hearing 
that the individual can find. This may 
often be determined through the offices of 
commercial hearing aids where scientific 
methods of fitting are used. 

2. A sincere desire to hear, coupled with 
a determination to try. In other words 
will power, plus. 

3. Experimenting to find out for one- 
self how one hears best; then remember- 
ing to pay close attention. Here auditory 
training, taught by a well qualified teacher, 
is of value. One naturally hears best when, 
because he is interested, he listens close- 
ly. The teacher who interests her pupil to’ 
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= 
Real Home Life “ut a” Nenalion 
with saaatal ” a and somethéng 
privileges mane 


Ruth Woods’ Summer Home 
SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Deaf Children Ages 5 to 12 Years 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 16 
Speech and Lip Reading Used Exclusively 


Write: Ruth Woods, % Colorado School for Deaf, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 

A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 

ordered. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 


Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 





THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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the point of listening eagerly, is, as a rule, 
the most successful. Therefore, awakening 
a latent interest or appealing to a natural 
one should be the motive prompting all 
methods used. 

Some of the characteristics found among 
the hard of hearing in varying degrees are 
mental vagueness, uncertainty, bewilder- 
ment, confusion. The selection of material 
used in training and its method of presen- 
tation are important. The right kind of 
opportunity to hear, listen, and learn how 
to interpret and discriminate between the 
sounds heard, clears up the confusion and 
helps many hearing difficulties. 

Graded, selected practice material with 
notated texts and other visual aids used 
together with hearing, help to reestablish 
the correct sound patterns and their mean- 
ings. Listening without adequate means 
with which to verify the correctness of 
one’s interpretation, too often brings 
meagre and discouraging results. 

The idea of “New Schools for the Fu- 
ture” enchants this writer, who has been 
privileged to re-train her own hearing and 
to play a small part in helping others along 
these fascinating lines. May we not look 
forward hopefully and listen eagerly for 
news dealing with this subject? Perhaps 
readers will contribute helpful ideas to the 
pages of the Vota REvIEw. 

—MILpRED KENNEDY. 


Awards for Research in Education 


Pi Lambda Theta has announced two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1946, for significant 
research studies on professional problems 
of women. 

An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, either 
in education or in some other field. 

A study may be submitted by any indi- 
vidual, whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Miss Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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School in Australia to Open 


“Farrar,” a day school for deaf chil- 
dren, will be opened at St. James House, 
Croydon, in February, 1946. 

It is believed that this new school, named 
in honor of Abraham Farrar, the first deaf 
Englishman to gain academic distinction, 
is the first private school in Australia for 
deaf children. Enrollment will be limited, 
and language, speech, lip reading, and 
aural training will be stressed. Miss Dor- 
othy Burns, the young Englishwoman who 
is starting the school, states: “The aid of 
Farrar is to provide a thorough primary 
school education and to prepare its pupils 
to follow a normal secondary school cur- 
riculum, either at Farrar or in a school for 
hearing children, and ultimately to live 
fully and confidently both as individuals 
and as citizens.” 

Particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal at 71 Stanley Street, Burwood. 


N. 3. W. 


Hillsborough County, Florida 


In the 1945 report of the Florida Asso- 
ciation for Crippled Children and Adults, 
it is stated that hearing tests were conduct- 
ed in 20 city schools, 5 county schools, 5 
parochial schools and 1 private nursery 
school, a total of 31 schools. Of 6,689 
children given tests, 7.3% had some de- 
fect, but 68% of the defects were slight. 
Of the total number tested, 2% were recom- 
mended for otological examinations. The 
report included these recommendations: 

1. More publicity should be given to the 
handicap of deafness, stressing the impor- 
tance of correct medical treatment. 

2. Education authorities, teachers, and 
parents should show more interest in the 
educational follow-up of the schools. If a 
hard of hearing child is not given the prop- 
er educational and social attention, he may 
become a maladjusted adult and an eco- 
nomic burden on the community. 

3. Adequate arrangements should be 
made for the proper otological follow-up, 
to include examination, treatment and care 
for all indigent cases. 
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VACOLITE 
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Faurpe 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 








With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 


Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratory 
3003 No. Henderson 
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SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for Teachers of All Types 
of Handicapped Children 

Demonstration and Observation 
Classes 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 








MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


FEATURING 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1946 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education. 


JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


A Graduate Program of Special Edu- 
cation in Cooperation with The 
University of Michigan, Leading 
to a Master’s Degree 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Advanced Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 























A Letter to the Editor 


Why Don’t the Doctors Know? 


I want to say Amen to that letter from 
Mrs. L.A. in the February VoLtta REVIEW 
(The Parents Discuss Hearing Aids—page 
80). When our son was fourteen months 
old we took him to three ear specialists. 


They all said the same thing: “He’s totally. 


deaf—send him to the State School”—the 
State School where the sign language is 
taught! Not one of them mentioned the 
Volta Bureau, or that there was such a 
thing as an oral school for the deaf. 


What followed was the blackest eight 
weeks I’ve ever known. 

Well anyway, my mother finally learned 
of a Catholic sister who had had a niece 
and nephew educated in St. Louis. I went 
to see her. I shall never stop blessing her. 
She assured me that “our” children, as she 
spoke of them. had been and still were 


profoundly deaf. Then sne told me how 
they had learned to talk. One of them was 
a technician in a laboratory and the other 
a student in a public school, completing his 
high school education. She also told me 
about the Volta Bureau and the VoLta 
REVIEW. 

Think of it. We had travelled four hun- 
dred miles and spent quite a good many 
dollars and learned nothing except that we 
had a deaf child! In our own city, for 
nothing. we found the answer to our prob- 
lem. I have been taking VOLTA ever since 
and am enrolled in the Tracy correspon- 
dence course. So in the 14 months that 
have passed—Johnny is 28 months old 
now—I have become adjusted to it all ex- 
cept the doctors. I am going to St. Louis 
next month; I hope I meet some who 
can change my opinion! 


Mrs. V. R 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


ee s 
HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL’FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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ON THE COUNTER! 






HEARING-AID BATTERIES 








-.-AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
DRUG, RADIO, HARDWARE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


The next time you need hearing aid 
batteries, buy them the quick, conven- 
ient way-from the black-and-white 
Burgess carton on your neighborhood 
dealer’s counter! You’ll find long-serv- 
ing, lightweight Burgess Batteries for all 
well-known hearing aids. It’s easy to 
buy Burgess Batteries—in your nearby 
dealer’s store! 


BURGESS 
SATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT 
ILLINOIS 
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A Deaf-Blind Employee 

Thomas A. Gibson, congenitally deaf, 
was educated at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. About five years ago 
he lost his sight, but that did not prevent 
him from taking his part in war work. 
He and his sister were employed by a 
large manufacturing plant, wrapping and 
packing small airplane parts to be shipped 
overseas. Both of them were laid off after 
V-J Day, but they hope to be called back. 

Mr. Gibson can read Braille and can 
converse by means of the manual alphabet. 


In the Magazines 
(Continued from page 227) 

a practical, economical and standardized 
program for conservation of hearing of 
school children. . . . That the program be 
uniformly applied in the public, parochial 
and private schools. .. . That only audiom- 
eters accepted by the Council on Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Associa- 
tion be used, and that only properly trained 
persons make the tests.” 

Realizing the dearth of trained teachers 
and technicians, this recommendation was 
made: “That instruction in the conserva- 
tion of hearing be included in college 
courses required for the training of teach- 
ers and nurses.” 
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INTRODUCING 


The New “HIGH TEMP” 
Crystal Microphone for Hearing Aid Use 
















/ 
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Radioear, the instrument that made 
America “service-conscious” from a 
hearing aid standpoint, now steps out 
again with another bold, forward stride, 
bringing to America’s hearing aid users 
a new type of crystal microphone that 
is unaffected by high temperatures. This 
means a new degree of efficiency, new 


able resistance to high temperatures 
and its increased and constant effi- 
ciency . . . an advancement comparable 
to the development of the miniature 
vacuum tubes and the original crystal 
microphone. 

Think of it—the new Radioear High 
Temp Crystal Microphone doesn’t fail 





x0 
nt dependability and a new conception of until the temperature is raised to 36° 
k. what a really fine hearing aid should be. above the boiling point of water. You 
a During the war a different type of will, of course want to see this new 
nd crystal—‘“‘primary ammonium phos- “High Temp” crystal microphone and 
od phate” was developed—a crystal that try it. You will marvel at its size and 
er was rugged enough and heat-resistant its weight—3 ounces. You will want to 
+k. enough to stand up under terrific prove to yourself its efficiency and how 
an battle conditions. The ordinary it insures you against one of the most 
et. Rochelle salts crystal unit heretofore common difficulties with hearing aids. 
used in hearing aids, did not have the See your nearest Radioear Distribu- 
resistance to high temperature re- tor now. He has samples available. 
quired by the Armed Forces. Ask also about the Radioear ‘“Twin- 
od Now, Radioear introduces this new Reactor’? bone conduction receiver— 
of “primary ammonium phosphate’”’ crys- another new first in Radioear modern 
¥ tal for hearing aid use with its remark- improvements. 
al 
n- 
z RADIOEAR 
OQ e ss ° e 
a Quality Hearing bids 
od 
rs 
" Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
xe 
h Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern Californie 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX. 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 


‘7, i YX. LE 2-3427 By appointment 





Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
I aes ccerpecicnapeadtimieabipinbevsinsdectetetionséconntnbe $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CiTILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about & to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ......82.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains « 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ................0++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Ie I, | ssc dcccsccsnsts cevcsesecas cnt iicsisscasvoccoered $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and Hl (mimeographed).............. 
Sa. TEs ea, INE WW veieaicnacincvactindbigpects cautoessvuns 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. 0. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 





The Volta Review 


NEEDED! BACK NUMBERS 

In recent months, the Volta Bureau has 
been able to help various schools and li- 
braries throughout the country to secure 
sets of THE VoLta Review. Because of 
this, the supply of some back issues has 
been completely exhausted. The following 
list is published in the hope that some 
readers who have old copies tucked away 
will be kind enough to dig them out and 
send them our way to 1537 35th St., N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C. They will be much 


appreciated. 


The Association Review 


1899: October 
1902: December 
1904: June 


1905: February, December 
1908: April, October 


The Volta Review 
1910: April, May, October, November, Decem- 


ber 
1911: February, March, April, May, July, August 
1912: June, August 
1913: January, February, May, August, October 
1914: June, July 
1916: July, November 
1917: February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October, December 


1918: January, February, May, July, August, 
September, October, November, December 

1919: January 

1928: February 

1929: September 

1930: June, July, September, October, Novem- 


ber, December 
1935: September 
1940: November 
1941: January, February, September 
1942: October, November 
1945: April 


Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 226) 

14. Have we many examples of his gold- 
smith’s art? 

Unfortunately such things do not very 
often survive the hand of time. They are 
lost, or they are melted up, or they simply 
disappear. But two fine examples may be 
noted. One is a grand salt cellar that used 
to belong to the royal family of Austria, 
the kind of thing that belongs on a royal 
table and nowhere else. It was made for 





— 
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| CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fteogeect tuliiings tenudidily tecsed copes 8 Pesk. Medern Deormitecics end Baquipment. 
Best heme envirenment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisers. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Oentral Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address | 

















——_——$$__ 














818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 





DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal | 
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DEPENDABLE 
* Aa a 4 4 


Raytheon “Flat’’ 

Hearing Aid Tubes 

like the woodsman’s fine compass, 
are dependable at all times. They 
are ruggedly made to last, carefully 
designed to operate a modern com- 
pact hearing aid at peak efficiency. 


Years of Research 

in the vast Raytheon laboratories 
make possible these precision-engi- 
neered Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity 
hearing aid tubes. 


Constant Inspection 

46 times for each tube, guarantees 
the kind of dependability the hear- 
ing aid manufacturer and wearer 
must have. 


Broad Experience 

in the manufacture of all types of 
tubes qualifies Raytheon particularly 
well to give the hearing aid world 
this new “flat” high-fidelity hearing 
aid tube —designed to make possi- 
ble more compact, wearable hearing 
aids — better, clearer hearing. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS 


Excellence tn Elechrontcs 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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Francis I of France. The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York owns a magnifi- 
cent cup made by Cellini. It was be- 
queathed to the Museum in 1913. At one 
time it belonged to the Duke of Tuscany, 
Prince Rospigliosi, and it was known as 
the Rospigliosi Cup for many years. It 
is made of gold and set with precious 
stones. It is richly enameled. 

15. What is the shape of the cup? 

It is shaped like a shell which is sup- 
ported by a winged dragon and it in turn 
stands on the back of a tortoise. The shell 
is surmounted by a second winged dragon 
having the head of a woman. She wears a 
brilliant crown and a large pearl is sus- 
pended from her breast, while small pearl 
earrings hang from her ears. While it is 
called a cup, it is really a dish, probably 
for salt, or for sweetmeats. 

16. What can we say of Cellini as an 
artist ? 

He was an expert craftsman. 

His designs show great originality. 

His observation of nature was very ac- 
curate. 

He had a lively imagination. 

His work shows verve and is obviously 
the creation of a lover of beauty. 

17. What are some of his faults? 

He claimed to be a great sculptor, set- 
ting himself beside Michelangelo and Do- 
natello. 

He lacked deep emotions. 

He did not have fineness in his nature. 

His work does not indicate any lofty aim, 
any poetical feeling, any reverie, and never 
touches our own inmost souls. 





War Time Research 
(Continued from page 225) 
Pa.; the Borden General Hospital, Chick- 
asha, Okla.; the Hoff General Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; and the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New methods of testing developed at 
Harvard’s Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory un- 
der direction of Hallowell Davis, Associate 
Professor of Physiology, who now has be- 
come the new research director of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, are based on 
the ability to hear and understand speech. 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I'm wearing anew Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
....I realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 


THE NEW 





‘ort, 


* RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


rer 





If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 





r 
; ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
y 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 

1 Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
1 Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 
of nearest Zenith dispenser. 

I 

I 

i 

I 

Q 

. 





Name 


Address. 





-ne  $B----4- 2 OO) 
be wr 
City : OO scien 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 

Its low price «ill win your approval, 


Accepted by the Council! on Physical 
Therapy ef the American Medical Assa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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They supplement the familiar test of hear- 
ing by the “audiometer,” which employs 
pure musical tones. 

By these new methods, carefully chosen 
lists of words or sentences are delivered 
by earphones or loud-speaker in an acous- 
tically treated, sound-proof room. Loud- 
ness is measured and regulated electrically. 
Tests have been standardized by the use of 
phonographic recordings or by training 
technicians to speak in standard manner 
into a microphone. A standard noise can 
be added electrically if desired. 

At the two Harvard laboratories, the 
actual performance of 14 makes of elec- 
trical hearing aids was studied in detail. 
A group of conscientious objectors served 
as “guinea pigs” for these experiments at 
the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory. The re- 
sults served as a guide for the procurement 
of hearing aids by the Army and the Navy. 
and led to further research to ascertain 
basic information for hearing aid design. 

To provide basic information for the de- 
sign of hearing aids, the Central Institute 
for the Deaf determined the limits of toler- 
ance for normal and for hard-of-hearing 
ears. Subjects in these tests were volun- 
teers. They submitted to a long series of 
tests, all of which involved discomfort 
and many of them actual pain. Their re- 
sponses showed that sound first becomes 
uncomfortably loud, then begins to tickle 
deep in the ear, and finally produces a 
sharp, unmistakable pain. 

The loudness that produces these sensa- 
tions differs from one subject to another, 
but the hard-of-hearing as a group are 
neither more nor less tender than those 
with normal hearing. 

All “subjects,” after a brief experience 
with loud sounds, became “tougher” and 
willing to listen to speech at a volume that 
had originally caused discomfort. 

Previously, there had been very little re- 
liable information as to the tolerable loud- 
ness of sounds. The results obtained by the 
Central Institute for the Deaf and the Har- 
vard laboratories and their volunteer sub- 
jects should make possible further im- 
provements in the design and in the meth- 
ods of selection of hearing aids. 


| 
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Hea ring Cid Carriers 
for 


MEN... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to . . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
... women... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . « keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


tor WOMEN... 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
.. . for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left . . . or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN... 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


for CHILDREN — 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 







F TEC . « © Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 


Aid Carriers. This new folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 








DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 
and prices. 















CORRE CARRIERS 
62 E. Madison Chicago 2. Ill 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
]. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully bry) deaf and hard of hearing 
ildren. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 222) 


north side; the girls’ shop and rooms on 
the south side. The office and waiting room 
are in the middle of the front and the din- 
ing room and kitchen are at the back. 

I am totally deaf-blind. They talk to me 
by writing on my hand. There are only 
four deaf-blind people here, besides all the 
hearing blind. This is a fine home for the 
blind. Many people know nothing about 
it. We have a good bed and a nice warm 
room and plenty to eat. | hope this letter 
will be interesting to you. Thank you for 
sending me another book about the blind. 

THEODORE F. GuIBAL, 
WETHERSFELD, Mass. 


I read that letter with deep emotion and 
with the greatest admiration and respect 
for the writer. There is a dignity about it 
that does not always appear in the utter- 
ances of handicapped persons. He says not 
one word about difficulties nor depriva- 
tions nor the sorrow of a restricted life. 
He sticks to positive terms and recounts the 
things he has to enjoy; and he shows ap- 
preciation of them. Immediately one wants 
to know more about a person like that. 
What did he lose by his double infirmity? 
What did life hold for him before? He 
cannot always have been deaf and blind, 
and he cannot be an old man even now. 
He makes me think of a saying of Steven- 
son’s that I have always liked: “Gaiety and 
courage, these are the perfect virtues. 
These come before all morality.” 

I have a good book letter here, but there 
is no more space, and indeed we have al- 
ready run over our allotted pages. Does 
any other Mail Boxer want to talk about 
books? ‘What books do you read? What 
books do you like? A young man who was 
inspecting my library the other day offend- 
ed me bitterly because he said it reminded 
him of the Reader’s Digest, a magazine I 
can’t abide and never read. “Your library 
is superficial,” he said, “ephemeral. You 
haven’t any books that endure.” Well, now, 
I have Shakespeare and the Bible, the two 
most enduring books, but I will admit that 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid... A Complete Series 
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jee SERIES of informative ad- 
vertisements has been pub- 
lished as a service to the hard of 


hearing and their physicians. It Of course, when it comes to “What makes a Good 
is crammed with generally help- Hearing Aid” Western Electric takes its own 
medicine. 


ful information — without finger- 


:; The goal of the Bell Telephone Laboratorie 
shaking salesmanship. e goal of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


and Western Electric, working together, has been 


a to provide the nearest thing to natural hearing 
We have reprinted “‘What makes for those who need mechanical aid. Western Elec- 
a Good Hearing Aid” in booklet tric Model 63 is not the only good hearing aid. 


hein ; Y But our entire efforts have been to make it the 
form for handy re ree oe best. The experience and opinion of thousands of 
may have a copy without cost, users seem to bear this out. 


just for the asking. Address: (The price of Model 63 is $89.50, complete with sepa- 


. . a rate battery case and batteries. Molded earpiece or 
Western Electric Company, Dept.S 3 bone conduction receiver extra.) 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 
Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 
To attach 22'44-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size. 

Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 

Users: Please give your dealer’s name & address 












LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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I haven’t many classics. But my books are 
good company, and I could not live with- 
out them. How about you? 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo iy MATHER. 





Gooder 
(Continued from page 214) 


on the sand right along o’ the China boy’s 
blood and a white boy’s blood—all for the 
same flag, ma’am, then what I want to 
know is why when I go home next month 
and get down to El Paso, they'll say to me, 
‘Car behind, nigger,’ Why’s that, ma’am?” 

“Let me think a minute, Johnson.” I 
felt his eyes boring me. “I'll show you 
another picture.” “And on a venture, I 
brought out a fine one of George Washing- 
ton Carver. He had never heard of Carver 
and I told him his story. 

“Gooder,” I summoned all I could, “I 
don’t know the answer to your question 
and you don’t know it, but neither of us 
can find the answer alone and the flag 
belongs to us both. You are a Negro man 
and I am a white woman. We both admire 
George Washington who was white and 
George Washington Carver who was black. 
Both of these men did things for their 
country. Maybe if you and I do the same, 
and all the people of your race and all 
the people of my race, we can find the 
answer. We've got to hunt for it together. 
Neither of us can do it alone. That’s a long 
speech, Johnson, but it’s the best I can do.” 

It was time for the next pupil. Gooder 
rose to his full height and with deep sol- 
emnity said, “It’s a true answer. I'll not 
forget.” 

He looked fairly magnificent in his uni- 
form when he came to show me his dis- 
charge button and to say good-bye. As we 
shook hands, he said with the unconscious 
poetry of his race, 

“Often, ma’am, my mind will rest on 
you,” and shyly he laid something on my 
desk. “I’d be proud to think of you using 
them, ma’am, they’re true ones.” 

He turned and left, but on my table lay 
a pair of large red dice. 
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posed : ical 
rery is comp: TTERY of ident! 
<9 Nearly one-third “EVEREADY” BOs is a solid mass 
of round ce inside a0 ordinary outside dim Because there is no 
of the bar radio “B” battery is of flat cells. it bolds more en 
hearing-2 : 






space wasted, , 
pa lasts longer: 


SEE FOR YOURSELF— 


why “‘Eveready”’ batteries save money in hearing aids! 


NE REASON why famous 
“Eveready” “Mini - Max” 
batteries last longer in use—cost 
less per hour—is easy to see in 
the picture above. 

There are many other reasons. 
Structural reasons. Chemical rea- 
sons. Plus the experience and re- 
search of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of dry batteries. 
Nevertheless, the flat-cell, 
plastic-insulated construction of 
“Eveready” batteries is a very 
important reason — and an easy 
reason to remember! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * y 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ee TRADE-MARKS 
The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready” and ‘‘Mini-Max”’ M | | I- MAX 


distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


! 
cardboard, pitch and air: 














AN “‘EVEREADY’ 
BATTERY is available 
to fit most standard 
hearing aids. 1. At 
left is a 30-volt ‘‘Eve- ? 
ready” battery com- 
bining compact size 
and light weight 
with low operating 
cost. 2. A tiny 15-volt 
““Eveready’’ battery 
that makes possible 
“single-unit’’ hearing 
aids almost unbeliev- 
ably small and light! 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Florida Preschool Work 
(Continued from page 211) 

Workers from the Volunteer Bureau as- 
sisted daily, taking care of the children 
while the parents received instruction on 
the following subjects: 

1. The Deaf Child; Status in Family, 
Importance of Normalcy, Child’s Limita- 
tions, Child’s Possibilities. 

2. The Parents: Responsibilities, Atti- 
tude toward Child, Emotional Aspects, Psy- 
chological Aspects. 

3. Causes of Deafness: Congenital, Ad- 
ventitious; Tests. 

4. Education of the Deaf: Methods: 
Oral, Auricular, Sign Language; State 
Schools, Day Schools, Nursery Schools. 
—Conservation of Hearing Program, 

Miami Society for the Hard of Hearing. 





Federal Aid 
(Continued from page 210) 

Manual of Policies—Section on Require- 
ments and Recommendations for 
Physical Restoration Services — 
April 1944—FSA, Wash., D. C. 

Untapped Manpower—1943—pamphlet — 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Operations Manual for Placement of the 
Physically Handicapped—June 1944 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Josephine C.—Public Relief 1929- 
1939—Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.— 
1940 

Monthly Labor Review—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Sept. 1943; Oct. 1944 

Selective Placement for the Handicapped— 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Symposium on the Process of Rehabilita- 
tion—National Council on Rehabili- 
tation, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
19, N. Y.—pamphlet 

Bill S. 1161 introduced into the Senate 
June 3, 1943 by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner and Senator Murray; intro- 
duced into the H.R. by Congress- 
man Dingell 

S.1050 ditto—introduced into Senate 
May 24, 1945 
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PARAVOX 
CHASSIS*SHELL IN CASE 












=») 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
ADVANCE IN 
HEARING AID 
DESIGN— 











THE TON-TESTED INTERNAL-TYPE 


PARAVOX CHASSIS SHELL 


Available only in Paravox Hearing Aids 


CHASSIS-SHELL PROTECTS VITAL PARTS @ CAN WITH- 

STAND MORE THAN 2000 POUNDS PRESSURE ¢ PREVENTS 

PART SHIFTING @ ASSURES EASIER, QUICKER SERVICING, 
NO TOOLS REQUIRED. 





The PARAVOX Plastic Chassis-Shell has recesses and openings to 


accomodate the various transmitter parts. In this way full protection 
is obtained. The Internal-Type Chassis. 


Note how all vital parts are protected by 
Tests at Case School of Applied Science proved high strength of Chassis-Shell. 


Plastic Chassis-Shell. Out of external case, 1480 pounds pressure 
before a slight crack developed; in case, 2450 pounds! 


But better protection is only one gain,— quicker service is another. 
Any PARAVOX dealer, anywhere, can replace the Internal-Type 
Chassis in less than a minute, thus assuring continuous operation for the 
PARAVOX owner. 


Cord and case noise are practically non-existent. The clear “silvery- 
tone”, low operating cost, small size, so characteristic of PARAVOX 
are yours fo enjoy. 












PARAVOX, the Original, Batteries and 
Transmitter “All-in-One” Hearing Aid, 
now available with the New Plastic 
Chassis. 





: 'h) only ont cod 


THAT’S ALL -\= ——= — — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 
MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonanr and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____.__>»___ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 ‘sypries 
each, with manual —-23-—— $17.00 
Series III. Myths_ _» $10.00 





Series I, II and a $35.00 
od 
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A Young Deaf Man From China 


According to a dispatch from Chung- 
king, Tsu Tseng-kang, the first deaf-mute 
Chinese to go abroad for further study, 
will soon enter the New York School for 
the Deaf. With his parents’ aid he re- 
ceived an elementary education, though 
deaf since the age of three as a result of 
meningitis. Now twenty, and a staff mem- 
ber of the Ministry of Social Affairs, Mr. 
Tsu says that his purpose in going abroad 
is to train himself more effectively to help 
those who are suffering from the same 
misfortune. 





Good Books for Children 
(Continued from page 200) 


Epaminondas and His Auntie: S. Cone 
Bryant: Houghton 738. 

Flop-Eared Hound: Ellis Credle: Oxford 
38. 

Flip: Wesley Dennis: Viking °43. 

Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm: R. L. Hol- 
berg: Doubleday Doran °36. 

Yelly: M. L. Jahn: Oxford °41. 

Bouncing Betsy: Dorothy Lathrop: Mac- 
millan °36. 

Hide and Go Seek: Dorothy Lathrop: 
Macmillan °38. 

Presents for Lupe: Dorothy Lathrop: 
Macmillan 40. 

Flicka Ricka Dicka (Books): Maj Lind- 
man: Albert Whitman. 

Snip Snapp Snurr (Books): Maj Lind- 
man: Albert Whitman. 

Make Way for Ducklings: Robert Mc- 
Closkey: Viking °41. 

Pig That Danced a Jig: Katherine D. 
Morse: Dutton ’38. 

Caps for Sale: E. Slobodkina: W. R. 
Scott *40. 

The Little Woman Wanted Noise: Van 
Teal: Rand McNally *43. 


Intermediate 


Abraham Lincoln: Ingri_ d’Aulaire: 
Doubleday °39. 

Leif the Lucky: Ingri d’Aulaire: Double- 
day “41. 

Let’s Go to the Seashore: H. E. Hunting- 


ton: Doubleday 41. 


7 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen. . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available .. . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 


pe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 








© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 





Office for a demonstration. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Bepecially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving makxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 


WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED ) 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Let’s Go Outdoors: H. E. , Huntington: 
Doubleday ’39. 

They Were Strong and Good: Robert 
Lawson: Viking °41. 

The Story of Ferdinand: Munro Leaf: 
Viking °36. 

Wee Gillis: Munro Leaf: Viking °38. 

Lentil: Robert McCloskey: Viking °40. 

An American ABC: Maud Petersham: 
Macmillan °41. 

Automobiles: Harriet Salt: C. P. Put- 
nam °35. 

Many Moons: James Thurber: Harcourt. 

Wallie the Walrus: Kurt Wiese: Coward 
McCann ’30. 


Grammar—Jr. High 


Black, Bay and Chestnut: C. W. Ander- 
son: Macmillan °39. 

Deep Through the Heart: C. W. Ander- 
son: Macmillan 40. 

Children’s Book of Celebrated Buildings: 
L. M. Bryant: Century °24. 

Paddle to the Sea: H. C. Holling: 
Houghton ’41. 

Tree in the Trail: H. C. Holling: 
Houghton 42. 

Before the Dawn of History: Charles 
Knight: McGraw Hill °35. 

Picture Book of the Houses: E. A. Ver- 
pilleux: Macmillan ’31. 

The Story of the Mississippi: C. H. de 
Witt: Harper 41. 





Silent Reading Abilities 
(Continued from page 198) 


of language, adjustment of methods with 
consideration of the amount of hearing loss 
and the normal language background ac- 
quired prior to the onset of deafness, con- 
stant study of remedial techniques and 
various methods which have been success- 
fully used with hearing children, the use 
of suitable reading materials, and efforts 
to aid each pupil in becoming socially well 
adjusted, the number of deaf pupils who 
are practically non-readers should be tre- 
mendously reduced in the future and the 
number of superior deaf readers should be 
remarkably increased. 
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44 
Dutratrton 


INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


— Better 





with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, S 
Heavy Batteries Dangling 
at the End of a String. } COMPLETE 














THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 
COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 


*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 























HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under” Duratron” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 


35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





AVAILABLE in September. Experienced lip reading 
teacher for children or adults. Formerly of Boston, now 
teaching public schools of Lynn, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Belle Fenston Apple, 1959 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 35, Mass. 





WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to teach in homes 
of preschool deaf children in Metropolitan Boston. 
Address: Miss Harriette Smith, Director, Sarah Fuller 
Foundation, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED primary teacher of deaf desires pri- 
vate pupil for the summer months. Satisfactory results 
obtained in the most difficult speech cases. Address: 
Box A-50, c/o The Volta Bureau. 





AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 





WANTED: Teacher of Cosmetology by western school 


for the deaf. Good salary and maintenance for qualify-- 


ing person. Write to Box O-70, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Oral teacher for primary deaf children. 
Private school in the Southwest. Good salary, splendid 
opportunity. Address Box A-40, c/o Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Experienced speech correction teacher for 
primary children. Private school in the Southwest. Good 
salary, splendid opportunity. Address Box B-20. c/o 
Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Experienced teachers for primary and in- 
termediate grades. Must have a degree. Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf. 6861 Nevada Ave., East, Detroit 
12, Michigan. 





WANTED: Orally trained teacher for nine year old 

boy recently deafened. Had completed third grade, in 

upper half of class. State compensation desired. Ref- 

cae required. Mrs. G, W. Lindenberg, Jr., Barre, 
lass. 





WANTED immediately, administrative assistant, and 
for September 1, supervising teacher and teachers for 
academic department. Apply Central New York School 
for the Deaf, 713 N. Madison Street, Rome, N. Y. 





WANTED: By private western school, orally trained 
teachers of deaf; expert in developing speech and resid- 
ual hearing in nursery, kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate classes. Salary from $1,800 to $2,700, de- 
pendent upon experience and individual qualifications. 
Box O-60, c/o Volta Bureau. 





AVAILABLE. California teacher in public junior- 
senior high school plans summer vacation in New Eng- 
land States. Will consider tutoring hard of hearing 
child for six weeks. B.A., M.S., California credentials 
in lip reading and speech correction. Write Miss V. 
Headington, Box 413, Encinitas, San Diego County, 
California. 





WANTED: By experienced teacher of deaf children 
and of adult lip reading, a private pupil. Willing to 
go anyWhere. Address A-20, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: For a private school: Teacher of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. Also speech correction. Must 


be experienced and fully accredited. Three year con- 
tract. Will pay $275.00 a month, or up, according to 
experience and ability, with excellent opportunities. Nine 
months school year. Write 
ery, Alabama. 


P. O. Box 881, Montgom- 
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Dog Story.—A young lady calling on a 
gentleman friend, found him sitting at the chess 
board. Across the table from him sat a dog. Out 
of curiosity she asked, “What are you doing?” 
“Oh, I’m just playing chess with my dog,” said 
the man. “Can the dog actually play chess?” 
she demanded, amazed. “Yes,” said her friend, 
“his former owner taught him. Watch.” She 
watched while the man and the dog pondered and 
moved the various chessmen. After a few moves 
she was led to exclaim, “Why, this is positively 
amazing! I can hardly believe my eyes. This is 
absolutely the smartest dog I’ve ever seen.” 
“What’s so smart about him?” replied the young 
man. “I’ve beaten him four out of five games.” 


Magic.—“I have something in my pocket that 
I have never seen,” said Uncle Jack, gravely, 
to the two small children sitting at his knees. 
“You have never seen it either; nor has anyone 
else. I am going to take it out of my pocket and 
show it to you, and after that neither you nor | 
will ever see it again.” While they looked on in 
wide-eyed curiosity, he took a peanut from his 
pocket, shelled out the nut, showed it to the 
boys—and then ate it. 


Radio. Wishing to encourage a young actress 
who was having a radio debut at Los Angeles, a 
New York City admirer telephoned her long dis- 
tance and assured her that her broadcast had been 
wonderful. “You were fine!” he declared. 
“There’s no doubt about it; you have a great 
future on the radio—just as I’ve told you.” “But 
—but,” protested the actress, “there must be some 
mistake. I haven’t even gone on the air yet.” 
The New York City admirer was stunned, but 
only for a moment. “Oh, you forget the three 
hours’ difference in time,” he told her. “You’re 
all through here.” 


Diplomacy.—A diplomat is a gentlemen whe 
can tell a lie in such a manner to another gentle- 
man (who is also a diplomat) that the second 
gentleman is compelled to pretend that he really 
believes the first gentleman, although he knows 
that the first gentleman is a liar, who knows 
that the second gentleman does not believe him. 
Both pretend that each believes the other, while 
both know that both are liars. 


Up-to-date.—“I guess Cupid must have shot 
me with a machine gun!”—Comment of a Georgia 
girl who suddenly found herself engaged to 5 
different servicemen. —Quote 


Harder—“I’ve got an awfyl lot of electricity 
in my hair.” 

Herring.—“Of course—you always have such 
shocking things on your mind.” 
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JTWO MIRACLES IN ONE... 


Otarion’s own precision-built transmitter, 
and these new miniature hatteries combined 






now in one small unit! 


The new OTARION 
SINGLEPACK 


hearing aid 












Batteries and transmitter all in one compact 
unit — no extra battery cords, extra weight 
or extra bulk to contend with. 


WONDERFULLY THIN d 
(no thicker than your thumb) } 
WONDERFULLY LIGHT f 


(about 8 oz. in weight) 


BEAUTIFUL CASE 
(made of imported pigskin) 


Here is a brilliant achievement that will mean untold new 
comfort, new convenience, and a world of new joy for the 
deafened. Here is precision of performance, unbelievable natu- 
ralness of sound, ample reserve power, and amazing freedom 
from distortion . . . here, in short, is the New Otarion Single- 


pack Hearing Aid. 


@ The Singlepack is convertible—its regular © Individually fitted by laboratory - trained 
Otarion transmitter may be worn with separate technicians. 
battery case if desired. 





® Instant service when needed. 
@ Transmitter and receiver available in c wide ae ee eer ee 
selection of colors. | OTARION 


! 448 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. 












| 
“THE LITTLE EAR’ | Please send me free booklet, “:#f@ering Is 


| Bclieving.’’ Yr 


& 

arion hearing elit 7 Name ..... ....... gr iss, Séeeneeaestews | 
Address mes . sade sodwesevenswe once | 

OTARION HEARING AID i 

448 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 1 




















WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 
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OUR BLOND MARY ANN ON HER HOME TOWN NEBRASKA LAKE 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 











